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To our Readers 


Most of the articles in this number, though not all, are concerned 

with Scotland. Nearly all raise in our minds questions about what 

| effect national or regional origins have on culture and on ways of 

_ thinking. What does it feel like to be a Scot, a northern Englishman 

or, for that matter, a Russian or a negro; how do such differences 
express themselves ? 


We have all had enough with racialism, but as we get older we 
seem to realize more clearly how much we owe to the places to 
which we originally ‘belonged’. This applies particularly to those of 
us who now live in London, who in one sense have become 
‘Londoners’. What is the contribution of London to the kind of 
culture we profess, what the other places from which we have come? 
Several of the Scottish contributors take up this question in a polemi- 
cal way. It is ruinous to come to London, says one. The creative 
writing of the last half century has derived from outside London 
and mostly from the Celtic fringe. There is complaint about a club 
of London writing and reviewing which, it is suggested, has gone 
on too long and become effete. 


There is thus a certain link between the Scottish contributions — 
written by Scots who live in Scotland or Scots who have emigrated 

_ to London -— and several of the remaining articles. While people in 
| the British isles react individually according to their backgrounds, 
| there is nothing more noticeable than certain uniformities once the 
_ same people get to the Continent. Scottish or Irish nationalists must 
not be offended because, on the Continent, they are seen to have 

» much in common with the English. The British participant at a 
literary congress in France will not be less ‘English’ and ‘empirical’ 
if he comes from Scotland: indeed, Scottish thinkers like Hume 
and Adam Smith helped to build the famous empirical tradition. 
All the islanders, in a Latin country, may have one and the same 
reaction about certain sorts of abstractions. And, come to think of it, 
island intellectuals, whether Scottish, Irish, Welsh or mere English, 
have never yet been beaten at a congress in the race for the distro. 


An unhappy postscript: In common with many of our contem- 
poraries, we shall have to increase our price to meet the increases 
in printing and postage costs. From October, single copies will be 
2s. 6d. and subscriptions will be renewed, when they fall due, at 
335. 6d. a year, post free ($6 U.S.A. and Canada). 
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A Cold Blast from the North 


W.A. S. Keir 


REMEMBER some years ago a Scottish friend of mine 
with literary ambitions asked Eric Linklater for advice 
about his future, and excellent advice he got. ‘On no account 

go to London,’ he was told. ‘You'll be submerged. Stay in 
Scotland, preferably in some remote highland fastness, and 
periodically make piratical raids on London. Keep in touch, 
but also keep your independence.’ As it happened, my friend 
could not take this advice, and in fact ended up as a television 
producer in St Louis, Missouri; but that, gentlemen, as Mr 
Hemingway would say, that is the way it goes. But it also 
happens that this has turned out to be roughly the pattern of 
my own existence for some years, though I am no pirate, and 
though my raids are becoming increasingly infrequent. How- 
ever, I don’t think this matters very much. John Betjeman once 
expressed some surprise that Aberdeen, where I usually live, 
did in fact exist, ‘a large city with trams and hotels ... so near 
the North Pole’. But exist it does — it even has bookshops — and 
there are probably many worse vantage points for taking a 
long cold look at what’s going on in literature in the South. 
And one sees some odd and disquieting things. 

First of all there are the innumerable cliques and cults. How 
many so-called movements have there been since the thirties? 
How many still earlier movements still linger on and exercise 
influence? Bloomsbury is a loose term, we all know, and one 
to be used with care, but it still has its uses, and it still means 
something to say that Bloomsbury standards can be seen pretty 
clearly in, for example, the London Magazine. And Auden and 
Company are themselves, of course, still with us, if compara- 
tively quiescent. But since then there has been the war genera- 
tion with poets like Alun Lewis and Sidney Keyes, there have 
been Dylan Thomas and the apocalyptics, there has been the 
reaction against them in poetry by ‘the Cambridge wits’, and 
in prose a similar reaction against sensibility, and one involving 
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some of the same people, Kingsley Amis, John Wain and D. J. 
Enright. (I don’t know why Iris Murdoch is so often grouped 
with these three; her last book seems to me of a quite different 
kind.) That group was all the rage yesterday. And this morning 
what do we find? Colin Wilson, George Scott, John Osborne, 
Brendan Behan, Samuel Beckett. And to-night? Michael 
Hastings, perhaps, and who knows who else. All this is public 
knowledge. But the point which interests me is the ease with 
which many of these more recent ‘movements’ have established 
themselves in England, the lack not only of critical standards 
but of ordinary discrimination and caution which so many 
people — and critics — have shown about them, the way they 
have been swallowed up whole by large sections of the public, 
and the very glibness with which they are talked about as 
‘movements’ before they are properly born. Take the two most 
publicized of the lot — at least until Colin Wilson emerged - 
Amis and Wain. We are solemnly told, forsooth, that they form 
a ‘school’ on the strength of three or four novels. Far from being 
a school it is surely plain that they are just the terrible twins of 
the Remove, up to no end of japes and making faces, in some 
cases quite literally, at teacher. And salutary and entertaining 
enough it can be, for we were nearly all getting heartily tired of 
the excessive sensibility of writers like Rosamund Lehmann. 
But is it anything more than entertaining and salutary? I am 
all for vitality and so on, but I really think it can take more 
rewarding forms than Lucky Jim tilting at bogus professors or 
grimacing in his bed-sitter. Nor, given what one can deduce of 
their views of fiction and what it should concern itself with at 
the moment, does it seem likely that they can do anything 
except go on repeating the same formula - indeed That 
Uncertain Feeling is already a repeat of Lucky jim. And 
obviously this doesn’t promise well for the future, first because 
they committed themselves, or rather were forced to commit 
themselves, to the picaresque tale, which is an elementary 
organism at best, and secondly because their criticisms inevit- 
ably are mainly negative, and so far not only negative but 
aimed at such obvious targets, bogus professors, as I say, 
pretentious highbrows, etc., etc. As for Colin Wilson, I haven’t 
got around to The Outsider yet (what’s all the rush anyway, all 
this 6, 7, 8th edition business?), so I can’t criticize it, but if 
Colin Wilson is seriously going to maintain that Bernard Shaw 
is a Mystic then I am seriously going to maintain that Colin 
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Wilson is a Mistake, or my name’s not Jacob Boehme. Also, 
though I know that Beckett is deified in Paris and canonized 
in London, I am going to plunge right in and say that Waiting 
Sor Godot is the kind of play you think you can write yourself, and 
then you sit down and find you can. Well, almost. 
It was silly of me, however, to ask above what all the rush is, 
for it is exactly my point that England is in far too much of a 
hurry just now, and she is so, of course, because there is such a 
large vacuum to fill - a vacuum different in several important 
respects from the Scottish one —- and indeed some of the 
sensational sales recently are as much an indication of a search 
for something, anything, to fill it, as they are an indication that 
something has, in fact, been found. They are also an indication 
of a very self-conscious fashion-consciousness. As long ago as 
1943, in an article in the summer number of New Writing and 
Daylight significantly called “The End of an Impulse’, Henry 
Reed wrote that ‘our critical standards have come to be based 
on memories, not of “the best that has been thought and said”’, 
but of the latest’. And clearly since then things have become 
much worse. Of course we are all of us used to being wooed 
with the latest in other spheres , and no word is more con- 
sistently used or misused in newspapers and advertisements 
than ‘new’. (Connoisseurs may be interested to know that one 
of the ‘newest’ things in one American make of car is that it 
has its spare wheel not tucked away in the boot, but fixed on 
outside at the back, upright and unprotected. It has taken 
thirty years, going full circle, to be as ‘new’ as that.) However, 
it is surely rather disturbing to find this cult of newness so 
apparent in literature and at what should be quite high levels, 
for example in the Sunday Times and the Observer. But if ‘the 
latest’ succeeds commercially with prose and the drama, what 
of poetry? Oddly enough in his very next sentence, and here 
he is clearly thinking of poets, Henry Reed writes that ‘we may 
confidently expect that in 1953 young writers will be reading 
only each other.’ Which has largely come to pass. Of course, 
one can argue that there are simply too many of them about, 
and some of them not only reading each other’s work but as 
far as I can judge writing it as well. One lady, for example, told 
me that recently she had gone to a well-known critic’s house in 
London, and that it was wonderful, gee, there were about 
thirty poets there, most of them sitting on the floor. Wonderful 
indeed! And did I dream recently that I saw an anthology 
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containing poems by seventy of our younger poets? Ah, well! 
However, if poets are going to take in one another’s washing, I 
suppose it is a lot more convenient to have them pretty thick 
on the ground, however much one may regret the days when 
far fewer but incomparably stronger voices were heard from 
far-flung places like Ireland and Wales and the Orkneys. 

Let us return, however, to this question of ‘the latest’ and to 
the allied question of publicity, for it seems to me that literature 
in England is getting increasingly involved with publicity, 
television, the whole cult of so-called ‘personalities’, and so on. 
Of course the very existence of this cult seems odd and fascinat- 
ing in the north of Scotland, where television is a newcomer, 
where in certain districts you have still to look fairly carefully 
to see any aerials, and where largish crowds gather to watch 
this new-fangled gadget in dealers’ windows. Take the king of 
all the personalities, for example, Gilbert Harding. As far as I 
can see he got a reputation for independent thinking because 
he did not like cold, badly cooked food. (Where else could that 
happen but in England?) There were other things, certainly, 
that he also didn’t like, but if you examine them you find they 
are often, though by no means always, very safe bets - women 
making-up in public, aspects of British Colonial policy, people 
interfering with the privacy of the Royal Family, panel games. 
(Though I believe he recanted on that one. Yes, indeed.) The 
trouble is that he seems to be accepted by many people not just 
as a skilful entertainer but as genuinely thinking independently, 
whereas of course he merely gives the illusion of it, as much as 
certain sections of the English public can take. Yet television 
and radio have built him up into a kind of spokesman of the 
rugged free Englishman, a kind of latter-day Dr Johnson. The 
same kind of thing happens in politics — think of Charles Hill 
romping to office on the phrase ‘Choock it, Priestley!’ But it is 
also happening in literature, only the most notorious case being 
Brendan Behan’s recent appearance, an appearance which in 
turn was immediately followed by an article in Picture Post. 
The result was that when his, by all accounts interesting, play 
moved up West it went, as most critics admitted, with a much 
inflated reputation. Again, how much a concern with what 
Colin Wilson says, how much a desire to be in the swim, 
occasioned the write-up he got in the Daily Express from Nancy 
Spain, a lady, incidentally, who was educated at Roedean? 
But one of the most flagrant examples of the confusion of 
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literary and other values emerged last year with the first 
detailed announcement of the Sunday Times Book Exhibition. 
It appeared in the issue of October 23rd, 1955, and reads: 
‘Many distinguished and popular personalities [my italics] are 
to appear in the lecture theatre at the Sunday Times Book 
Exhibition. ... They include: 


Mr Roger Bannister, 

Baron, the photographer, 

Mr John Betjeman, 

Miss Enid Blyton, 

Dr Glyn Daniel, 

Miss Yolande Donlan, 

Mr Gilbert Harding, 

Mr Norman Hartnell (with Miss Barbara Cartland and Mrs 
Gerald Legge), 

Miss Jeanne Heal, 

Mr Malcolm Muggeridge, 

Professor A E Richardson, 

Mr J H Williams (Elephant Bill) 


Now it must be admitted that this list was later extended and 
a fair number of distinguished writers took part in this exhibi- 
tion, but the fact remains that this was the first and presumably 
the especially tempting announcement, and from a paper 
which pretends to take itself seriously as a patron of literature. 
It must be admitted too that all of these people may be admir- 
able in their own lines, but I confess that when I first read it my 
eyebrows went up so far that they nearly knocked off my 
glengarry, and that they still twitch appreciably when I look 
at it now many months later. A Book exhibition ...? A 
runner, a fashionable photographer, the royal dress designer, a 
film star, Elephant Bill, Mr Gilbert Harding (an original 
stroke, this), and some no doubt delightful ladies whose names 
I am afraid meant nothing whatsoever to me? I was slow, of 
course. I should have realized that they were nearly all tele- 
vision personalities. ... But just who, I wonder, would even 
attempt to pretend that this list represents what is vital and 
exciting in literature to-day, particularly in creative literature? 
Surely this is a clear enough case of forming standards not on 
‘the best that has been thought and said’ but on the latest? Up 
here in the north, you see, we think you’re pretty frivolous. 
Frivolous, too, and not very amusingly so, we thought the 
absurd nonsense written month after month about U and 
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Non-U. There is a story told about Sir Walter Scott -— no 
especial favourite of mine, but it illustrates my point — that 
he was attending the Coronation in London of George IV 
when at one point he was in danger of being crushed by 
the mob. His companion shouted out, “Take care, Sir Walter 
Scott, take care!’, which was no sooner overheard by the 
sergeant of Scots Greys on duty there than he immediately 
cried out, ‘What, Sir Walter Scott? He shall get through any- 
how! He then addressed the soldiers near him. ‘Make room, 
men, for Sir Walter Scott, our illustrious countryman!’ The 
men answered, ‘Sir Walter Scott! God bless him!’ — and he was 
in a moment within the guarded line of safety. Can anyone 
imagine that happening to-day, to, say, T. S. Eliot, the 
Grenadiers escorting him across the road and giving three 
cheers for ‘Good old Tom’? Perhaps not, but ah! if it did, who 
would care if the Guards were wearing bearskins or busbies ? 
And doesn’t the same dilettante attitude as that so generously 
displayed over the Non-U controversy also vitiate a good deal 
of present day reviewing, already handicapped by the cliquish- 
ness I mentioned earlier? I am thinking particularly again of 
the two leading Sunday papers, the Sunday Times and the 
Observer, but also of the weeklies. Of course there are honour- 
able exceptions, Philip Toynbee and Edwin Muir among others, 
and a fair number in the New Statesman and — to a lesser degree — 
in the Spectator. (I should like also to be able to except Amis 
and Wain, but in their journalism, as opposed to their serious 
criticism, these two boys are so desperately laconic that one of 
these days they will fall right off the page. For an extreme 
example, see Mr Amis’s introductory article to his present 
series on jazz, strongly recommended to all students of current 
styles — if with rather less confidence to students of the subject 
allegedly treated.) But elsewhere, and most noticeably in the 
criticism of Raymond Mortimer, Cyril Connolly and Harold 
Nicolson, there seems to be a persistent dilettantism which 
shows itself at the outset in their very choice of books to review. 
Week after week we hear about minor autobiographies and 
reminiscences and belles-lettres and travel and about the 
valet’s-eye view of history, week after week we hear about 
antiques and manners and flowers and drugs and very old 
fish and, of course, above all, about eighteenth-century French 
duchesses. Urbanity? Wit? style? Indeed, yes, but I do wish 
they would find something to say, something about some of the 
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central traditions of literature, and about what’s really happen- 
ing to-day, instead of all this elegant peripheral beachcombing 
among the flotsam of the past. And who else is there on this 
level? Ivor Brown, perhaps? Certainly he is a very interesting 
example of the Anglo-Scot, and his career provides an illuminat- 
ing gloss to Eric Linklater’s thesis, but the cloak of urbanity he 
assumed at Oxford is wearing pretty thin these days, and his 
voice, that always rather petulant common-sense voice, is 
increasingly shrill. (“Why bring all these French films over 
here? We have our own, don’t we?’ kind of thing.) No, for 
serious criticism —- and I am bearing in mind the difference 
between criticism and reviewing, even although far too much 
has been made of it — for that we have to go mainly to the 
academic journals, and this seems to me a pity in many ways, 
for they are becoming increasingly cut-off and self-conscious 
and solemn, and, like the poets, are increasingly taking in one 
another’s washing because no one else will. It’s not that I am 
trying to be difficult about this. On one level I would like far 
more of the David Daiches kind of criticism, which at least 
attempts to bridge the gap between critics and intelligent but 
non-specialist readers. While on another level I sadly lament 
the end of Scrutiny. And incidentally the case of Dr Leavis is a 
very pertinent one for my argument. I am not an out-and-out 
Leavisite - I hope he would not have too much respect for 
people who are — but clearly he is one of the outstanding 
critics since Eliot, if not the most outstanding, and certainly 
the most seminal. (In the U.S.A. he is often the only English 
critic taken really seriously.) But what happens to him here? 
Do offers of university chairs pour in? Do honours and 
honorary degrees shower down on him? Do they what? 

No, as I have tried to outline, the overall picture presented 
to us here by at least the London literary world is one of 
cliques, excessive adulation for what are often merely workman- 
like jobs, increasing concern with publicity values and com- 
mercialization, dilettantism, and above all a fairly general 
absence of any coherent critical standards. 














An Emigré’s Return 


G. S. Fraser 


I 

HEN I went up to Edinburgh in the middle of July 

this year, it was my first proper visit for close on ten 

years. In 1948, a small publishing firm, of which I 
was a kind of honorary director, had sent me up to explore the 
Glasgow and Edinburgh bookshops; I did not especially enjoy 
myself in Glasgow, but in Edinburgh I had a beautifully 
crowded day and a half, meeting the poets and the poets’ 
friends. The day began at the Abbotsford at midday with 
drinks, gossip, and argument; was held in suspense between 
three and five (when the Edinburgh bars are closed) over 
somnolent coffees in deep armchairs in the downstairs lounge 
in Crawford’s; started up again at the Abbotsford and Milne’s 
at five, the gossip and the argument becoming more and more 
frequently punctuated with gaily defiant song: 


Some can drink and nae be drunken, 
Some can fecht and nae be slain, 
Some can woo anither lad’s lass 
And aye be welcome tae their ain! 


When the bars closed at ten, we moved on to somebody’s large 
flat in an eighteenth-century square. There the debate con- 
tinued, with determination and vivacity, till the dawn’s early 
light. The sun was well up when I got back to my hotel, and to 
my sleeping wife who had long ago retreated. I thought what 
a wonderful day it had been, and how a perpetual succession 
of such days would probably kill me. 


II 

So it was at once with anticipation and trepidation that I 
set out again. I was older, I had been so much longer away; I 
was set in English ways, very much a Londoner, tied in my 
heart to London’s river, and the dusty trees on the Embank- 
ment, and one or two pubs in Chelsea, the Sunday walks in 
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Battersea Park with my children. That was the world of my 
familiar happiness. I knew that in Scotland the poets and 
writers, the people I especially wanted to meet, probably took 
a poor view of me for settling in London because of their 
passionate cultural or political natiunalism (my friend Tom 
Scott was, in fact, to tell me, though not too solemnly, that I was 
often described in Edinburgh as a ‘cultural quisling’). 

And, waking in my sleeper, about six o’clock in the morning, 
already over the Border, I did, in fact, have a haunting sense 
of being in a foreign country that was, or had been, my own; 
the grass a deeper and damper, sometimes a sootier, green, the 
solid grey stone of the houses replacing brick; glimpses of 
crow-step gables and ogee turrets; and, coming into Waverley, 
the incongruously Mediterranean names of the preceding 
stations, Joppa, Portobello. It was still very early and, deposit- 
ing our bags in the North British Hotel, my companion and I 
strolled out into an almost empty Princes Street, looking 
strangely altered to me, since some of the tram-lines have 
recently been removed. Directly opposite us was the one fine 
building on the side of the street over from the Castle, Adam’s 
Register House, with its long low stretch, its low cupola, its 
corner turrets, and its bold rustication; the rest of that side like 
High Street Kensington. But there, on the other side, was the 
towering Gothic absurdity of the Scott Monument and the 
great view, across Princes Street Gardens, up to the Old Town 
and the Castle. One caught one’s breath as always, and then 
retreated into the North British for a hearty Scottish breakfast, 
tomato juice, porridge, bacon and eggs — we wondered 
whether they might possibly let us have kippers or finnan 
haddie, too — eaten in early morning silence in a big breakfast 
room, full of American tourists, and strangely decorated ; there 
was one wall of a kind of mustardy beige, and there were huge 
dark blue pillars with what looked like holly leaves on them. 

It was still early morning. I was still suffering from traveller’s 
daze, when I took a taxi to the flat, in Leamington Terrace, of 
my host in Edinburgh, the poet Norman McCaig. His house is 
at the bottom of a steep road, but because of a traffic diversion 
we approached it from the top; and just opposite his flat there 
was a large notice, ominously symbolic, DIVERSION ENDs. It 
was to seem very symbolic a day or two later when guests 
gradually filtered off, in the early dawn, from a party that had 
lasted all night. Norman McCaig, now in his later forties, 
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looked, but for a tinge more of grey in his long backswept hair, 
just as I remembered him in 1948. His face and body are cut in 
harsh, straight lines, so that he has almost a Red Indian’s 
appearance; but the face with its long, strong chin and nose is 
also partly a tragic clown’s face and later, at that all-night 
party, when, after playing on the fiddle — playing pibroch 
tunes, and imitating, with weird skill, a pibroch’s tones — he 
ran a hand through his hair, making it stand up in three 
pointed tufts, he looked to me for a moment like a drawing of 
Grimaldi by Cruikshank. He is a Highlander, who writes his 
fine poems in English, and is acquiring an English reputation, 
but who has never been south of the Border. ‘I doubt,’ Tom 
Scott was to say to me, ‘whether he has been south of the 
Water of Leith!’ 

Norman McCaig is an extremely hospitable man; not only 
was he putting me up, but he told me that he had already two 
other poets staying with him, Sydney Goodsir Smith (who was 
still in bed and remained in bed till noon), and Christopher 
Murray Grieve, better known as Hugh MacDiarmid, who had 
in fact been continuously in bed for two days. I felt awkward 
and an intruder, especially when after a time there were quiet 
footsteps in the hall and it appeared that Christopher Grieve 
had discreetly departed; I thought he might have dragged 
himself from a sick-bed to avoid meeting me. Our last encoun- 
ter in print had been a most unfriendly one. I had written what 
was certainly a petulant, and what I now feel to be a not 
properly considered, review of his last long poem, Jn Memoriam 
James Foyce. I need not have worried; when later in the day I 
did meet Grieve, his manner to me was warmer and heartier 
than it has ever been in any of our casual encounters in 
London; like many Scotsmen, he is by nature a host rather 
than a guest. 

Norman McCaig, with grave courtesy, put me at my ease 
about Grieve’s departure; he gave me a stiff whisky, which 
dispersed my traveller’s daze; and we were soon, while waiting 
for Sydney Goodsir Smith to get up, deep in talk about poetry 
in England and Scotland. About the Scottish situation, 
Norman was a little gloomy. He felt that the impetus had gone 
out of the Lallans revival of the years immediately succeeding 
the Second World War. The pros and cons of the Lallans move- 
ment have already been hotly debated in these pages by Iain 
Hamilton, Tom Scott, and Douglas Young; I do not want to 
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revive the controversy here, except to say that I do not think 
Mr Hamilton’s strictures properly apply to works of the range 
and irony of Hugh MacDiarmid’s A Drunk Man Looks at a 
Thistle (of which an elegant new edition has just been printed 
in Edinburgh) or Sydney Goodsir Smith’s Under the Eildon Tree, 
which appealed even to a Scottish critic of the Scrutiny 
school, very hard to please, John Speirs. The Lallans. move- 
ment was dying, Norman McCaig thought, partly from sheer 
discouragement. Sydney Smith, the best of the younger 
Lallans poets, had had a volume, Figs and Thistles —- a volume 
reasonably wide in its range of topics, not consisting merely of 
melancholy love poems — in galley proof, and then in page 
proof, since 1954; it was not yet out; and any poet was bound 
to find such delay damping. I asked about new names, but 
McCaig could think of few, except that of a young man writing 
rather romantic poems in English, Ian Crichton Smith. He 
asked me for my own literary news. I talked about the ‘New 
Movement’ poets in England and, more widely, tried to 
explain the phenomenon of Lucky-Jimism or the kind of mood 
of exasperation that comes out in a play like Look Back in 
Anger. Norman listened with courteous indifference; most 
Scottish middle-class boys go to a grammar school, rather than 
a public school, before they go to a university, they take that 
for granted, and it is hard for a Scotsman to see what the social 
resentment of so many of the younger English writers comes 
out of. 

Norman McCaig’s manner might be described as politely 
morose or grimly gay. His Highland courtesy, his calmness, 
conceal a gift for scathingly incisive speech. He can damn the 
work or the character of a fellow-poet, with deadly quietness, 
in a few well-chosen words; but his speech kindles, it warms to 
enthusiasm, when he is discussing verse technique — the play, 
for instance, in the last stanza of Yeats’s Byzantium between the 
metrical and the rhetorical accents — or attacking some 
accepted judgement of current criticism. Thus, Ezra Pound 
seems to him a much overrated poet, a fragmentary writer, 
without a true personality of his own; even Hugh Selwyn 
Mauberley seems to him a set of polished fragments, not pro- 
perly interlinked. He thinks that in the last ten or fifteen years 
English critics have made far too much of Hardy; that Hardy’s 
clumsiness is a real fault, not least when Hardy consciously 
exploits it. His fierce fastidiousness makes one feel flabby in 
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one’s own acceptances; and I felt a sense of relief when I found 
that we both agreed about which is the best poem — the one 
about glaciers — of Douglas Young’s. Yet Norman is capable of 
hero-worship, and he worships MacDiarmid. Sometimes, he 
said to me, he felt that the best of Eliot and the best of Pound 
could be rolled up and put inside MacDiarmid’s A Drunk Man 
Looks at a Thistle. “But not the best of Yeats?’ I asked him. He 
said dourly, ‘I never mentioned Yeats.’ 

The room was thick with cigarette smoke when at noon 
Sydney Goodsir Smith joined us, and we set out on our day’s 
sociability. Sydney, one of Norman McCaig’s two closest 
friends (the other is MacDiarmid), is a complete contrast to 
him. Born in New Zealand, the son of a very distinguished 
Professor of Forensic Medicine, Sydney Goodsir Smith is not 
by early background, nor by social class, a natural Lallans 
speaker. His earliest poems were written in English and he 
slowly groped his way towards Lallans as his proper medium. 
Even now, my friend Tom Scott suggests to me, Sydney uses 
Lallans tactfully, tastefully, like a painter choosing colours, 
rather than because it wells out of his soul; thus, in a fine poem 
in his early volume, The Deevil’s Waltz, about a mother mourn- 
ing for a son killed in the war, he uses, Tom thinks, the word 
‘begrutten’ — for a face besmeared with tears — not because it 
is the word he would naturally use, but because he knows it is 
the right word. And a line of his like ‘Rigs the crammasy daw’, 
of a lone fishing-boat at sea, has similarly a painterly elegance, 
but does not suggest natural speech. Sydney Smith does paint 
and draw; over one of Norman McCaig’s bookcases was a 
scribbly sketch by him, a thing of a few lines done in a moment, 
that evoked better than any formal portrait I have ever seen 
the crumpled force of the face of Christopher Grieve. 

If Norman McCaig’s personality is direct, forceful, sharply 
outlined, and perhaps has a certain basic simplicity, Sydney 
Goodsir Smith’s is supple, shifting, complex, and perhaps some- 
times gives the effect of being a little blurred at the edges. With 
his aristocratic bon viveur’s face, gay when he smiles and talks, 
melancholy in repose, with the quizzing-glass that hangs 
round his neck on a ribbon, and with which he peers at a menu, 
Sydney suggests the eighteenth century; but then the infor- 
mality of his dress, the old flannels fastened with a tie, and the 
slanginess of his speech, suggest the modern undergraduate — 
or the undergraduate, perhaps, of twenty years ago. ‘Super!’ — 
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one of his emphatic epithets of approval — takes me back to St 
Andrews (though Sydney was at Oriel) in the 1930s. Sydney 
Smith’s nearest parallel in Edinburgh’s literary past is, per- 
haps, Robert Louis Stevenson, who similarly came from the 
heart of Edinburgh genteel society, who similarly defied 
gentility and never quite lost the genteel touch. He plays the 
part of a fléneur. Norman McCaig complained bitterly to me 
that Sydney was bored by all poems, except very short ones; 
but he added that Sydney’s reputation as a wild man was very 
largely a self-propagated one; at heart he was less a rake than 
a pedant. Similarly, Tom Scott described to me how he visited 
Sydney Smith late at night, seeing his light on, and found him 
not having a party, but deep in old volumes of Edinburgh 
memoirs. He is passionately a scholar. I saw a copy, at Norman 
McCaig’s, of Miss Christina Keith’s recent suggestive but very 
uneven book on Burns savagely annotated by Sydney Smith at 
almost every sentence; and it may be that his large task in 
prose, when he buckles himself to it, will be to write that solid 
history of Scottish literature for which we are still waiting. 


III 

Here, then, I had struck a ‘literary life’ more concentratedly 

energetic than anything we know in London; so energetic, in- 
deed, that I think one long week-end of it is about all I could 
ever take at a time. Norman McCaig (like Napoleon who, I 
am told, said it first) thinks that a man needs three hours of 
sleep a day, a woman six, a fool eight; I am afraid I need 
eight. During one of our conversations about poetry on this 
visit, about four o’clock in the morning, my head kept nodding. 
I was reading some new English poems from a little bulletin I 
had edited for the Poetry Book Society; Sydney Smith was 
expressing, in most cases, a benign but total incomprehension ; 
Norman, utterly alert, and like a true schoolmaster (which is 
his profession), was giving the poets marks for individually 
memorable lines — in most cases, something like two out of 
eighteen. I was too sleepy to protest that a poem should be 
judged as an organic whole. But here, I certainly did feel, even 
through my sleepiness, was a dedicated spirit. 

I had the same feeling when, visiting Tom Scott during the 
daytime, in a top-floor flat in a block in Mackenzie Place, due 
for demolition in a few years, but with a beautiful view over 
the Water of Leith, I found a man living on a pittance and 
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devoting his whole day to poetry. The spirit of devotion, in 
both cases, was admirable. Yet here are half a dozen people 
who have to keep each other in countenance and who live too 
much, perhaps, in each other’s pockets. A serious, stern man, 
Calum MacDonald, keeps in print Lines, the magazine edited 
by Sydney Smith, in which most of the Scottish poets publish 
their newest work, and he also occasionally brings out little 
pamphlets of verse by writers like Smith and an older poet, 
McCrombie Saunders. MacDonald told me, with grim satis- 
faction, that in the forthcoming number of Lines two of these 
pamphlets were being reviewed slashingly by two young men 
of a newer generation. He seemed to take a certain honourable 
pride in the thought that he was not protecting his authors. 
He also told me about his financial losses; he publishes Lines 
and his pamphlets out of the profits of a small newsagent’s 
business, and they do not sell, and he loses some hundreds a 
year in the process. The two points he made to me were 
serious points: the need, in a community where poets are a 
small group, all intimately known to each other, of stringent 
criticism from the outside; and the need for an audience for 
poetry that is something more than the number of the poets 
printed in a magazine like Lines, multiplied by the number of 
their sympathetic friends. I thought his worries very sensible 
ones. 
Iv 

Other kinds of worries about the Scottish literary scene I 
had heard of, in London, a few weeks before, from Edwin and 
Willa Muir, just back from Edwin’s very successful year as 
Charles Eliot Norton Professor of Poetry at Harvard. Back 
from Cambridge, Mass., the Muirs were intending to buy a 
cottage near Cambridge, England. They did not intend, 
though Edwin is one of the two most distinguished living 
Scottish poets, to settle in Scotland again. Before going to 
America, Edwin had struggled for years to turn Newbattle 
Abbey, near Edinburgh, an adult education residential college 
of which he was Warden, into a genuine working-man’s 
university. He had organized year-long residential courses in 
a variety of such subjects as literature, philosophy, history, and 
economics. Tom Scott had had a year there and so had another 
friend of mine, the poet Bernard Bergonzi, who largely on the 
strength of his work at Newbattle had more recently won a 
scholarship at Wadham. But running Newbattle had, I 
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gathered, been a hard struggle, both administratively, and in 
relation to persuading the relevant authorities of the usefulness 
of the scheme — of the usefulness for a working man, who will 
probably go back in the end to his old job and his old setting, 
of a year’s study intended to liberate and enlarge the mind; a 
year’s study not in any sense ‘practical’. I gather in fact that 
under Edwin’s successor Newbattle Abbey has changed over 
to a system of shorter and simpler courses. In any case, Edwin 
now wanted peace and quiet, to work on his poems and his 
critical books, he wanted freedom from administrative harness, 
and perhaps (though he did not say so) freedom from the ding- 
dong battles about Lallans, nationalism, religion, left-wing 
and right-wing politics, and above all, perhaps, about per- 
sonalities, of the Scottish literary scene. Edwin Muir is a man 
who has achieved inner peace; and if I had achieved inner 
peace, I would certainly not go to Edinburgh to preserve it. 
The contemplative life does not flourish in an atmosphere of 
perpetual debate; and the Scottish habit of ‘flyting’ — of 
exaggerated, humorous vituperation, that can begin good- 
naturedly, and soon turn into a real row — is not conducive to 
quiet of mind. 

Willa Muir’s feelings about the Scottish literary scene, and, 
indeed, general social scene, were more forthright; she thinks 
that Scottish social life, since it is dominated by men, is ex- 
tremely frustrating to women. Certainly, I did get the impres- 
sion in my short visit to Edinburgh that the social life, at least 
of intellectuals, is predominantly masculine. The men gather 
in the pubs and talk their heads off; the women will scrape up 
a meal for them when they get home. Norman McCaig’s kind 
wife treated myself, or Sydney Smith, or any stray guest, rather 
as she treated her two nice children; we knew where our beds 
were when we wanted to sleep; when we felt hungry there was 
always tea and bread and butter, and if necessary something 
more substantial to eat, round the kitchen table; and her son 
Ewen and I both tended to eat our breakfasts with our noses 
buried in a book. Scotsmen, Willa Muir said to me, want not 
wives but mothers. They go to the pubs, as schoolboys go to 
play in the streets; when they come back they want to be 
treated firmly and kindly, to be fed if necessary, to be packed 
off to bed if necessary, if necessary to have their bloody noses 
wiped and their dirty faces washed. 

Tom Scott’s wife, Elizabeth, a delightful but not at all 
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motherly personage, a sculptress of talent and a painter of 
promise, told me that it was impossible for a woman, in Edin- 
burgh, to go into a pub alone; it would be assumed that she 
was immoral. Even if a woman was ‘with’ someone, she tended 
to be met at first by her companion’s companions with a little 
heavy-handed gallantry, and then gradually ignored; as the 
conversation grew really brisk and interesting the men would 
turn their backs on her. One ought not, of course, to make too 
much of this as a unique national characteristic of Scotland. 
I have seen the men bunch off together near the bar in pubs in 
Chelsea, though not until the ladies had been provided with 
seats round a table and an adequate supply of drinks. And, in 
fact, though I do not think one can make any generalization 
about whether men talk better than women, most women 
are probably livelier in a ¢éte-d-téte, most men in a group. . . . 
Nevertheless, though Edinburgh women do not exactly live in 
purdah, there does exist this fairly sharp social segregation of the 
sexes, novel to the Londoner. And the male pays a price for 
this segregation, as well as the woman. About the all-male 
gatherings in the pubs there is an atmosphere of rough school- 
boyishness, which is jolly; but there is also an atmosphere of 
emotional immaturity, which is depressing. When I think what, 
over the last fifteen years or so, a poet like Kathleen Raine has 
been able to do in the way of civilizing, in the way of taking the 
rough edges off, the young admirers who call on her in Paul- 
ton’s Square, I regret the absence of a similar centre of feminine 
influence in Edinburgh. Calum MacDonald, for instance, 
whom I liked very much, seemed completely puzzled when I 
talked to him about the supreme importance, in all social 
intercourse, of courtesy; and in a world in which women had 
their say, in which most young writers had the experience of 
that intimate but unpassionate friendship with an intelligent 
woman which is a ‘liberal education’, surely my common- 
place remark would not have been found baffling. 


v 

The writer in Edinburgh has deeper worries yet. Tom Scott 
hinted at some of them to me when I praised the view from his 
top-floor flat in Mackenzie Place, one of these wonderful 
Edinburgh canyon-like views, two levels down with trees and 
steps and stone walls and iron railings to the Water of Leith, 
and then up again on the other side to a row of solid grey 
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eighteenth-century houses, with boldly rusticated lower 
stories; Tom is living in a shabby district, paying a low rent, 
yet in Chelsea or Hampstead one would have to whistle for 
such a view. Tom spoke of sometimes feeling that Edinburgh 
is a beautiful hollow shell; or a great, wonderfully painted 
theatrical drop-scene, which one watches daily, vainly waiting 
for the play to start. If this is so, it is not that there are no 
actors; sitting round a table with Sydney Smith, with Norman 
McCaig, with Tom himself, and with George Scott-Moncrieff, 
I felt that every one of my companions was very powerfully a 
‘character’, and yet that this very powerfulness prevented them 
from combining into a quite harmonious conversation-piece. 
One had to absorb them, on the whole, one or two at a time. A 
better metaphor for Tom’s worry might be that of a play in the 
commedia del arte style, in which all the actors were masters of 
their given roles, but the producer had forgotten to provide 
them with a plot. 

Before I left for Edinburgh, I had the honour of an interview 
at his London club with our senior Scottish man of letters, Sir 
Compton Mackenzie, in which we touched on some of the more 
general subjects I have been bringing up. Sir Compton felt that 
there was not very much of a real literary ‘movement’ in 
Edinburgh, and that it did not matter much that there wasn’t; 
good books, he thinks, are produced not by ‘movements’ but 
by individuals. He is a great admirer of many of Hugh Mac- 
Diarmid’s poems, especially A Drunk Man Looks at a Thistle, 
but as sceptical as Iain Hamilton about Lallans in general. 
Many Lallans writers, he feels, are not using a vernacular 
natural to them, are not even, like Burns, mixing living ver- 
naculars, are not on the other hand seriously trying to revivify 
a traditional literary language (and Scots has not really been a 
literary language since the sixteenth century, so the only 
literary language that could be revived would be an archaic 
one), but are writing subjectively, eclectically, with an arbi- 
trary choice of words. Even if a standard literary Scots could 
be created, would it, Sir Compton wondered, be a living 
medium? In his own youth he had written very neat Alcaics 
and Elegiacs, but he had never set himself up as a Greek or 
Latin poet. 

I asked Sir Compton about the novel in Scotland, and, after 
some praise of Lewis Grassic Gibbon (qualified by disapproval 
of the semi-metrical, anapaestic run of his prose), he said that 
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he thought the Scottish novelist, who stuck strictly to Scottish 
themes, was under the same handicap as the strictly ‘regional’ 
novelist elsewhere. The material was exhaustible. A novelist 
like Willa Muir, for instance — the example is not Sir 
Compton’s, but it illustrates his meaning — could get one good 
novel, Mrs Ritchie, out of the town of Montrose, where she grew 
up, but not an indefinite number of novels. It was no patriotic 
duty of the Scottish writer to be parochial; and Sir Compton 
instanced Norman Douglas, essentially Scottish in his character, 
and never locally Scottish in his themes. On the whole, Sir 
Compton disapproved of merely cultural nationalism; if one 
were a Scottish nationalist, to put cultural nationalism before 
political nationalism was putting the cart before the horse. 
When a country is independent, it tends, if the soil is there and 
the roots are there, to produce a characteristic art and litera- 
ture; but the attempt to produce that characteristic art and 
literature, without independence, will often result merely in a 
forced growth. I was much impressed by Sir Compton; and 
later in Edinburgh I felt that some of the people I met could do 
with something of his sense of the wider air, his breadth and 
largeness. 
VI 

These paragraphs are a set of impressions, and any judgements 
implicit in them are modest and tentative. It is not for an exile, 
who earns his bread, and who has rooted many of his affec- 
tions in another country, to set his father’s house in order. The 
social and intellectual life of Edinburgh that made its brief 
and violent impact on me is one of vigour, warmth, health, and 
kindliness; some lack of sturdiness in my own nature, some 
fundamental evasiveness and reluctance to commit myself 
finally about anything, may be what has driven me south from 
that heartiness of conviction and clash of strong wills. On the 
last day of my Edinburgh trip I took a holiday with Tom 
Scott, my oldest friend in Edinburgh, from the wits, and re- 
visited for the first time in twenty years St Andrews, where in 
1937 I took my degree. Nothing had changed, except myself; 
I stood at the end of the old stone pier and watched, in brilliant 
sunshine, the sea flecking against the perfect curve of the bay. 
When he was thirteen, Tom had come with his family from the 
dreichness of Glasgow to St Andrews, he had fallen in love with 
the place at once, and it had made him a poet. Here were his 
roots. As we strolled by the sea-front near the Royal and 
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Ancient, or explored the ruins of the Cathedral, from time to 
time boys and young men would greet him: ‘Aye, Jock!’ ‘Aye, 
Tam! We had afternoon tea with his mother and father, a fine 
tea with salmon sandwiches and shortbread, in a clean, neat 
little house that carried-me back with a pang to similar little 
houses in Aberdeen in my childhood. We change, as indivi- 
duals, but nothing else, no city, no agglomeration of customs 
and traditions, changes as rapidly or dramatically as we think. 
A way of life, or a landscape, though we have left it, remains 
much what it was; we revisit it to rediscover not ourselves, but 
it. We go away again, having made small impact, but having 
reminded ourselves of permanence. It is tradition, as Scott- 
Moncreiff had remarked to me in Edinburgh, that is the life of 
art; and the Scottish tradition, like it or lump it, is something 
solid. May it endure. 


The Maestro 


by ROBERT KEMP 


The Maidencastle Festival of All the Arts draws to that old-fashioned Scottish 
city a diverse throng of visitors, some of whom present a considerable enigma 
to the residents—and none more so than the distinguished Panslavonian, Vassili 
Gortchakovitch, whom the committee has designated virtuoso of honour. He 
composes enormously long and discordant symphonies which enjoy the official 
protection of his government, and it becomes important that his works should 
receive an enthusiastic welcome in Maidencastle. The young English official 
charged with this task is Edward de Trouville-Delaney, who, owing to the 
shortage of accommodation in Maidencastle, finds himslf a boarder in the house 
of two elderly Scottish Nationalist spinsters. One feature of Maidencastle 
Festivals has always been the shameless competition between hostesses in cap- 
turing guests with some publicity value. How Mrs. Urquhart-Innes, sister of 
a famous Scottish Rugger International, succeeds in capturing Gortchakovitch, 
but lives to regret it, is recounted in this most diverting new novel by the 
author of The Malacca Cane. 

Anyone observing any resemblances between the Maidencastle and the Edin- 
burgh Festivals should keep quiet about it. Cr. 8vo. 15/- net 
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Another Damned Scotsman 


Burns Singer 


HAD been seventeen when I was last in Soho and I had 
been a poet — ‘the greatest poet in the world’, if I remember 
correctly. But I doubt if I remember anything of that period. 

It was an explosive mixture of ambitions, expectations, love 

and rebellion, during which I had no reasonable expectations 

and could enter into no normal relationship with either a man 
or an idea, much less a place. Everything was driven away by 
the caterwauling insecurity of my own belief in myself. 

And now I was back again. For nine years I had been in 
Scotland ‘trying to get the better of words’ — and some of the 
words had been scientific ones. I hadn’t been very successful, 
and knew it. London, again. Soho. It had often been remem- 
bered, as a place that was a kind of home, much more of a 
home than my parents’, more sympathetic to me than the 
deliberate incisiveness of a Scottish University and certainly 
more stimulating than the long-winded vacuity of the Civil 
Service. Or was it? Was there any real difference between the 
Messenger who kept on bringing me the same file as I had 
already initialled a dozen times and the Soho drunk whose mind 
continuously drivelled over the same hoary story or song? 

So why had I come here at all? There was my own matter- 
of-fact explanation that I wanted to write and that it was easier 
to establish contacts in London and, therefore, to publish. But 
I knew this reason was an excuse. The postal service to Scotland 
was perfectly efficient. I had not acted reasonably. Yet none of 
my admissions, confessions, depressions could force me to regret 
my shift south. I had not been rational but neither had I been 
wrong. There had been one good reason for coming to London, 
not a reasonable one, to be sure, but a whole emotional com- 
plex. I had come to London because I wanted to get away 
from Scotland. And it was not long before I discovered that 
England was full of Scottish artists who had done exactly the 
same thing for the same reason. 
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Some Londoners still imagine that they live in an English 
city and perhaps there are still some Englishmen who believe 
that English Literature is part of the English culture. No two 
ideas could be more mistaken. A monopoly in the creation of 
English Literature seems to have been imposed by the Ameri- 
cans in the year 1910, or thereabouts. The Celtic fringes of the 
British Islands contested the validity of this American patent 
and they are still fighting their case before every critical 
Bench in the world. Apart from one brief technical quibble 
(dismissed out of hand when the chief plaintiff, Mr W. H. 
Auden, was found to have absconded to the American combine) 
the English themselves have acquiesced with their usual 
debonair lack of interest in the depredations of the present 
century. They built up the Shakespeare industry, it is true, but 
even that was taken over by the Americans during the war. So 
much for industrial output. On the distributive side, on the 
other hand, it is Scotland that has established a share in the 
word trade that is unrivalled throughout Great Britain. Iain 
Hamilton and G. S. Fraser, D. S. Carne-Ross and J. D. Scott, 
Angus Wilson and Charles Wrey-Gardiner, how familiar the 
names are, and every name is Scottish. It would be absurd, 
therefore, to pretend that such an inundation of Scotsmen, 
swarming over all the London coteries, could avoid affecting 
the cultural pattern of the city. And the effect is quite different 
from that occasioned by a flood of refugees each of whom is 
permitted to wring our hearts through five pages of the standard 
highbrow magazines. No, the Scots exiles work from the top, 
from editorial or professorial chairs, and they are largely 
responsible for the climate of opinion on all literary matters. 

It is none of my intention to deny that there have been many 
individual English writers of great talent and discernment — 
men like E. M. Forster and women like Virginia Woolf. There 
have also been two notable ‘movements’ that were purely 
English in origin — that of the thirties and this of the fifties — but 
the former petered out when it had to face the reality of a real 
war and the latter might be mistaken for a bad pun, more 
physiological than sociological. What I want to convey is that 
the important decisions about what was going to happen to 
literary English, in the language itself, were made, above all, by 
the American Ezra Pound and, to a lesser extent, by the Irish- 
men James Joyce and W. B. Yeats. To-day these decisions are 
in the hands of (I’ll gamble on it) the American Theodore 
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Roethke, the Scotsman W. S. Graham and the Welshman 
David Jones. One thing is certain. The so-called school of 
Amis, Wain, Conquest, etc., will exert no influence whatsoever 
except within their own gossip groups. I could say a number of 
nice things about these gentlemen, but there is not one of them 
who really believes that any such animal as the imagination is 
extant. Given this lack of imaginative vision, it is not surprising 
that few Englishmen have stumbled to the elementary fact that 
London is a literary centre for such cultures as the Glasgow 
civilization, the Dublin Quaternary period, and the Swansea 
age. 

And that was why I was standing in a Soho bar. It was not 
a home from home but a club, the headquarters of an unofficial 
society, its charter scratched through the soot of a sulphuric 
acid plant in Coatbridge. Over all Lowland Scotland the smoke 
settles, smudging the smiles of children, eroding the sandstone 
tenements, smothering. A poem breathes. A painting glistens. 
This must be silvered, that hidden. All mind must be reduced 
by this douce grey drizzle to one single sodden agony. To live in 
Scotland is therefore almost impossible for an artist. A few 
hardy characters, like Norman McCaig and Joan Airdlie, have 
succeeded in surviving the isolation of their situation and the 
hostility that it provokes. Whether their work has gained from 
the self-control they have been forced to develop or whether it 
has been impoverished by lack of spiritual roots, I cannot 
judge. I merely admire. The vast majority of artists in Scotland 
are quite unlike these two. Normally their personality has 
been distorted out of all recognizable categories by the hammer- 
ings and tensions to which it has been subjected since its first 
moment of self-awareness. Those who have thus suffered can 
be loved and pitied, but they can never hope to be understood. 

And understanding is, of course, what we’re all after. There- 
fore the flight south, to a world that will appear to understand 
even when it does not, to a city that claims to have values 
similar to those of poets and painters everywhere, to a place 
where a few other exiles live, where people are searching for 
one another. There they meet under neon and pretend that 
they too have encased their wild electricity in a wholesome 
glass straightjacket. Naturally, however, the English are not 
fooled. 

I remember the co-ordinated smiles that tripped patroniz- 
ingly from one face to another at a certain cultural institute 
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which I visited on first arriving in London. ‘Another damned 
Scotsman’ had flickered silently around the congregation of 
English expressionlessness as soon as I opened my mouth. 
‘Another obstreperous drunk, another head jammed full of 
queer facts, another poet who very probably is a poet but who 
will be all too insistent about letting us know it.’ They had been 
through all this before, these Englishmen. They knew what 
they were in for, and they were prepared to be amused. So 
was I. 

Nothing could be more provincial than the London set-up. 
Most English intellectuals are almost incapable of grasping the 
idea that there may be clever men (or even, but hush it, great 
scholars) who have never been within a hundred miles of either 
Oxford or Cambridge. Hence came their hatred for D. H. 
Lawrence. Almost alone among the writers born south of the 
Tweed he maintained that the education provided at these 
elder Universities was such as to incapacitate anything but the 
grossest genius from creative work. The analytic diligence of 
the schools was, for him, immoral. The picture of the world 
that emerged from centuries of the most intense research was a 
greater lie than a child would tell if he were asked to describe 
the earth. It was a clumsy, laboriously-concocted untruth with 
none of the grace or good humour of a toddler’s fantasies. 

Yet Lawrence, paradoxically, is almost the only purely 
English writer whom these schools now consider worthy of 
detailed study. He is, in fact, the only great writer who has 
come out of England in the past half-century. And I am 
remembering Forster and Auden and ... But who else among 
them exists at this level? And this great writer is regarded 
almost everywhere with a degree of equivocation that amounts 
to positive distaste. Why? Nobody would suggest that we are 
rich enough to afford to dismiss him. I posit that our literature 
is too small for it to be able to contain him. And I am doing so 
in spite of my own personal dislike of much of Lawrence’s work 
and my deep disagreement with all his doctrines. 

It is not surprising that he annoyed English critics. Most of 
the best of them are either U or are trying hard to be so. In 
both cases they are bound to loath an ear for dialogue that 
allows members of the aristocracy to run about in short stories 
begging one another’s ‘pardon’. ‘Poor Cezanne, he can’t draw.’ 
And Lawrence can’t. It is, admittedly, no more ridiculous than 
Forster’s presentation of working-class life in Howard’s End, but 
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English critics are not given to boasting their intimate know- 
ledge of the proletariat: so Forster is forgiven his parallel 
stupidities. And, let me be fair about it, Lawrence has never 
been condemned as outrightly as he should have been. Apart 
from his Derbyshire miners, et alia, his dialogue is atrocious — 
and I have a suspicion that, to anyone who had a thorough 
grounding in the dialect, even his Derby voice would sound a 
bit phoney. 

But, though I believe these details of phrasing to be impor- 
tant reasons for criticizing Lawrence, he is more usually 
attacked because of his attitudes or, better, his attitude, his 
determined opposition to all upper middle class traditions, of 
morality, of style, of aesthetic discipline. He is, I think, the only 
great writer to come out of the English proletariat refusing 
absolutely to be ashamed of his origins, though he did, as who 
would not, intensely dislike them. And, as a proletarian, he 
found himself isolated from the literary world of England. He 
was forced to travel. He was forced to convert his friends into 
disciples. He was forced to maintain himself in spectacular 
opposition to the whole of English literature, challenging and, 
to some extent, denying it. In this respect and in this alone, he 
was in his solitary way analogous to the history of Scottish 
letters. Lawrence, in so far as he occupied this position, was 
not merely another writer. He was himself a literature. 

Like him, Scottish literature is proletarian. The three most 
important of living Scottish poets are Hugh MacDiarmid, 
Edwin Muir and W. S. Graham, each of them ‘uneducated’ by 
the standards of Oxford and Cambridge, each of them an 
impressive scholar in any subject that catches his interest (e.g. 
excluding Pound, MacDiarmid and Muir are the best living 
translators, MacDiarmid of poetry and Muir of prose). None 
of them has ever made the facetious pleas of ignorance, or 
pretended to the rustic modesty of a Clare or the humorous 
humility of every other English columnist. They all stand forth 
squarely as craftsmen to be judged on whatever merits their 
natural gifts and the efforts of a lifetime may have attained. 
Muir and Graham are able to accomplish this quietly, mov- 
ing without any fuss among their few intellectual equals. 
MacDiarmid, like Lawrence, becomes vociferous — and for the 
same reason. He too is intensely concious of himself as the 
repository and exponent of a tradition that is alien to the main 
trends of English Literature. 
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It is only by considering Lawrence, so extraordinary among 
the artists of his native land, that it is possible to give some idea 
of the real situation of almost any Scottish writer. They are all 
Lawrences, sociologically at least. That degree of isolation is 
their norm. Without it, indeed, they could never persuade even 
themselves that they were creating anything worth five 
minutes’ consideration, for the spirit of Scotland is much more 
savagely anti-creative than the milieu of the English middle 
classes. It can be compared only to the Derbyshire environment 
that Lawrence had to deal with and that he rejected. 

But it would be foolish to imagine that, because they began 
with similar acts of rejection, the Scottish artists were compar- 
able to Lawrence in their work itself. No. Lawrence, above all 
else, was a desecrator of poetic conventions. He simplified all 
form into pure content, following the line of his argument to 
the total exclusion of metre and the prearranged development 
of imagery. He was really very English and common-sensical 
about verse. He didn’t let it get in the way of good plain speak- 
ing. But the Scots do. All Celts are like that. They love to weave 
complicated linguistic fabrics, inwrought with strange patterns 
that defy interpretation. They adore ornament. They are 
infatuated by riddles. They are therefore what Lawrence never 
was: i.e. stylists. The most important of Scots’ contributions to 
modern literature has been a series of stylists, each stricter than 
any of their English counterparts, Norman Douglas, Norman 
Cameron, W. S. Graham, etc., to the poems of G. S. Fraser 
which are the often overlooked source of whatever is positive in 
the verse of the new Movement. 

It could, indeed, be argued that Graham is little else, a 
stylist, a magnificent stylist, but what’s that? Is it worth being? 
Is style important enough to sustain a poem? I think it is, but 
not the most magnificent kind of poem. Lawrence’s way, and 
MacDiarmid’s are more likely to lead to the truly great poem. 
At their best, they both say something as simply as it can be 
said. If that something has, itself, a universal form, then a great 
poem is bound to result. The trouble with Graham’s more 
sophisticated methods is that their very ingenuity may disguise 
from him the fact that they are methods of doing and saying 
absolutely nothing. 

For a Scotsman is not just any Celt. He has a special curse 
laid on him, the curse of pedantry. He must always have his 
facts right if he is going to keep his self-respect. He can never 
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hope for the devil-may-care insouciance of an Irishman or the 
glibly patronizing attitude toward factual knowledge that 
characterizes the Welsh. The Scot is rather like the German. 
His nature demands a Weltanschauung. Every Scots poet 
secretly envies the liberality with which MacDiarmid showers 
the most recondite information on the head of his most ignorant 
reader. I believe that it is this pedantry, ingrown as it were, 
that is beginning to make Graham suffer from a kind of poetic 
arthritis. His style is fossilizing while the words are still wet ink 
because he insists upon observing his own tenets with pedantic 
exactitude. And this, of course, separates him from such other 
Celtic poets, like Rodgers, Barker, Kavanagh, with whom he 
might otherwise have some common ground. The consciousness 
of isolation drives him to define his position rigidly, and then 
the rigidity of his definition increases his isolation. 

Mr George Barker has already condemned Graham on these 
grounds — and Barker was making a bad mistake. Even if it 
were true that poems like The Nightfishing were devoid of 
thought content, it would not invalidate them. Graham’s chief 
task has been the creation of an idiom so unique and so 
intricately organized that it is able to demonstrate potentialities 
that no one would otherwise have suspected to reside in the 
English language. That is why he has the same kind, though 
not the same degree, of importance as Pound and Joyce. The 
value of their work to our literature is almost independent of 
the goodness or badness of their books. In the same way, the 
value of our modern linguistic analysts in philosophy is indepen- 
dent of the validity of their morality, both the precept and the 
practise. What matters in both cases is the severity of the 
linguistic rules and the fact that these rules are applicable by 
anyone anywhere. The rules are neutral, aesthetically and 
ethically, but their existence permits us to develop our own 
values more rigorously and honestly than we could have done 
without them. 

The enunciation of rules, too, allows an art to grow into a 
craft and the Scots, like all Celtic people, have a mania for 
craftsmanship, for the mastery of techniques. I think imme- 
diately of their skill in engineering. And then of Kelvin’s bland 
pronouncement that ‘science is measurement’. And I remember 
that, in the title of his first book, Graham accepted his Cage 
without Grievance. But it does not stop there. We have the early 
films of Grierson to remind us that new crafts are continually 
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emerging. And, of course, there is a plethora of painters to bear 
witness that the old ones are not exhausted. 

MacTaggart, Peploe, Fergusson, Hunter, Cadell. ... Since 
the emergence of the Glasgow school, only Wyndham Lewis, 
among Englishmen has really challenged the Scots in the 
‘cookery’ of covering oblong canvasses. Other English painters 
may have had the inspiration, but they didn’t have the know- 
how, not even the somewhat superficial slickness of a Welshman 
like John. There is, of course, Matthew Smith, but he is so far 
ahead of the rest of them as to be almost invisible, a bright giant 
on the horizon. 

But now back to the cages, and watch the wild Scotsmen 
prancing restlessly behind the steel bars of their self-imposed 
limitations. William Gear snarls, his lines as stiff as teeth and 
his colours fastidious. Hamilton Fraser bubbles in a smooth 
green bottle. Or Robert MacBryde lolls, as though he were at 
peace, his bulk resting improbably on a tiny table. And just 
beside them Benjamin Creme erects a couple of mountains 
within the limits of a small wooden kennel. None of them ever 
wanders loosely about the sidewalks where tamer southerners, 
like Piper and Nash, can usually be found. 

Sometimes, however, even within the cages there is a roar 
of agony or a lion’s paw leaps out from between the bars to 
tear at an unwary spectator. This is the sign of the most 
dangerous and powerful ferocity. Robert Colquhoun, especially, 
is continually trying to reinforce the bounds of his well- 
proportioned artificial lair: but, equally continually, he is 
banging himself mercilessly against its tall hard walls. Bleeding 
and baffled, he fights his own willed limits and thus creates the 
tensions that make art, as distinct from craft, possible. If only 
he has the stamina to keep it up, there is no telling what 
terrifying mercy he may yet create, what grounds he may give 
the most self-critical of men for forgiving himself. As it is, we 
already have what Wyndham Lewis has signalized as the only 
truly tragic painting of modern Britain. 

There is one other Scottish painter, living in London but 
utterly unknown, who seems to me of a similar stature. His work 
is milder, more melancholy, less violent. Greek tragedy com- 
pares to Shakespeare in the same way as the painting of 
Robert Frame to that of Robert Colquhoun. All the bloodshed 
is off-stage. There is an appearance of good manners and 
equanimity. Yet the most terrible stories of incest and murder 
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are still being unravelled. The simplicity of the line is deceptive, 
but once the deception has been understood, it becomes more 
frightening than the abrupt and obvious complexity of 
Colquhoun’s draughtsmanship. In spite of this great talent, 
Frame’s isolation is so complete that probably only about two 
dozen people know he paints at all. 

All these artists are either proletarian or lower middle class. 
They are quite different from the Scots literary executives like 
Messrs Fraser and Carne-Ross. The older Universities take care 
of their own. It is almost impossible for a Cambridge man to 
find himself socially isolated. In every corner of the world there 
will be another Cambridge man. But a painter from Glasgow 
is unlikely to run into another painter from Glasgow. Almost 
anywhere he will be isolated, culturally as well as socially. 
Only Soho affords the figment of companionship. 
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Jujitsu for the Educated 


Reflections on Hugh MacDiarmid’s poem Jn Memoriam James 
Jove 
Edwin Morgan 


UGH MACDIARMID’S long poem, Jn Memoriam 

James Joyce, which stands stark and huge in the Scottish 

literary scene at the moment, like some newly-dis- 
covered vitrified fort of unclassified and certainly unclassical 
form, has had a very mixed reception from the reviewers, 
ranging from excited praise to utter dismissal. Whatever we 
may find its value to be, it is undoubtedly MacDiarmid’s most 
remarkable poem so far published, original both in material 
and in presentation. It is highly idiosyncratic, but we have to 
learn its rather daunting idiom, and once we have learnt it we 
have to judge it. MacDiarmid is clearly a countryman of Sir 
Thomas Urquhart, and presents us with something not unlike 
Urquhart’s ‘five score and sixteen quires and a half, treating of 
metaphysical, mathematical, moral, mythological, epi- 
grammatical, dialectical, and chronological matters, in a way 
never hitherto trod upon by any’. 

In Memoriam James Joyce is a work of over 6,000 lines, divided 
into six sections, of which the first (and longest) section has the 
actual title ‘In Memoriam James Joyce’ and is devoted mainly 
to describing the qualities of the sort of poetry which Mac- 
Diarmid wants to produce and which he thinks is related to 
the sort of work James Joyce was producing in his later years — 
in Finnegans Wake. The second section is called “The World of 
Words’, and it deals with roughly the same material as the 
first, but develops it from the viewpoint of the reader — that is 
to say, it is concerned with psychology, with the reactions 
people have to vocabulary, imagery, proper names, colours, 
sounds, and so on. It is also concerned with the relation between 
language and speech, and between speech and thought. It ends 
with a hymn to human speech. Part 3, called “The Snares of 
Varuna’, introduces one of the main themes of the work — the 
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importance of the orient and of oriental ideas, especially to a 
west which is described as desperately in need of deprovincial- 
izing, in need of a world view of things. Part 4 continues this 
theme: it is called “The Meeting of the East and the West’, and 
it is an extremely prosaic account of the impact of Indian 
thought on Western Europe through German writers such as 
Goethe, Schiller, and the Schlegels. This section is short; it 
ends with a brief and abrupt reference to the Far East, to 
Chinese music and Ezra Pound — a reference which is unsatis- 
factory in its placing, and a rather apologetic gesture towards 
the vast culture of China. The fifth section is a sort of merry 
interlude, a satirico-farcical comment on the idea of provin- 
ciality. The title is ‘England is Our Enemy’, and the theme is 
MacDiarmid’s old well-worn one that English literature and 
English literary attitudes have become incurably ingrown, 
provincial, and self-regarding, and are incapable of producing 
writers of worldwide significance (though Shaw, as Mr Colin 
Wilson will be glad to note, might just manage to scrape in). 
The argument is not clearly worked out; on the one hand, he 
seems to blame an indifferent officialdom for not building up 
the idea of ‘national writers’ who would be one of the glories 
of their country, as, for example, the Italians have done with 
Dante or the Germans with Goethe, and yet, on the other 
hand, he suggests that there are in fact no axiomatically great 
names to be built up — not even Shakespeare’s. This is eating 
your bannock and having it; but the trick is cleverly and 
amusingly done. Finally comes the sixth section, called ‘Plaited 
like the Generations of Men’. Here the poem begins to bind its 
strands together, and to restate its principal theme. It opens 
with references to music, to the mysterious sudden revelations 
of music, indescribable in words, going beyond language, 
beyond even Joyce’s language. There is a full plunge into 
metaphysics and mysticism here, and this soon worries Mac- 
Diarmid, so that he has to comment on it, on this trend in a 
direction that he as a good materialist feels he must despise 
(but which is, as any reader sees, an essential part of his make- 
up). ‘Have I failed,’ he says, ‘in my braid-binding ?’ Is all this 
so-called revelation mere rhetoric, mere poeticizing in the bad 
old way? This doubt enables him to return at the end, with a 
sudden grasping after belief and certainty, to his most lasting 
confidence, in human evolution. In this, the evolution of 
language is seen as one of the main strands, and this brings the 
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poem back to Joyce, whom MacDiarmid praises as one of the 
great evolvers and masters of language. 

The poem is not without form and direction, but its organiza- 
tion is so loose that one seldom feels the placing of any 
particular passage is really inevitable; parts could be shifted 
about, added, or dropped, without any appreciable loss of 
effect. Much of it is an extended improvization reminiscent of 
jazz, and this improvization induces a curious anti-organized, 
‘endless’ winding-out of themes as in jazz, or pibroch — or 
Finnegans Wake. A good deal of the poem has already appeared, 
in his magazine The Voice of Scotland, and in his autobiography, 
Lucky Poet (1943), and the rather shamanlike lucky-poetic 
method of composition is shown at one point where a lyrical 
passage in his autobiography addressed to the Muse of Scot- 
land is taken over in Jn Memoriam James Joyce and readdressed 
to the Spirit of Human Speech, in an entirely different con- 
text. In this connection it must I suppose be remembered that 
In Memoriam James Joyce itself is only a part of some larger work; 
its subtitle is ‘from A Vision of World Language’. And indeed it is 
true that in a sense all MacDiarmid’s recent poetry of this kind 
seems to belong to one megatherial unpublished work — akin 
to what Shelley described as the poem all the poets of the world 
have been building up since the beginning of time. __, 

I have been calling this work a poem, and that may be an 
assumption. It is printed as if it were poetry, but it has neither 
metre nor rhyme (except at one or two short passages), nor 
does it even have rhythm as, for example, Walt Whitman’s free 
verse is rhythmic. Here you simply have a speech that follows 
the processes of thought, a speech that is for the most part on 
the discursive prosaic level, but is often transformed either by 
lyrical enthusiasms or by sudden outbursts of scorn or rage into 
a remarkable poetry. MacDiarmid himself has written that he 
is no longer interested in the distinction between prose and 
verse; so whether we call Jn Memoriam James Joyce ‘poetry’ or 
not is to him neither here nor there. And whatever we call it, 
it does I think establish itself in the reader’s mind; the reader 
does come to accept it at least as the kind of writing MacDiar- 
mid wants. The verse had to be as free and flexible as possible, 
to carry the enormous range of reference and mood; and if it 
sometimes falls flat, that was a risk he had to take. 

Let us suppose, in any case, that the reader has accepted 


this work as some sort of ‘poem’, and has hacked his way 
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through the wilderness of parentheses and long sentences which 
characterizes its style, and has seen the general shape of things: 
what is going to be his chief reaction? He will have found some 
fine lyrical or meditative passages which he can at once appre- 
ciate — the description of Mozart’s music in Part 3, or the com- 
parison of MacDiarmid’s poetry to the hawthorn in Part 1: 


And when the leaves have passed 
Or only in a few tatters remain 
The tree to the winter condemned 
Stands forth at last 

Not bare and drab and pitiful, 
But a candelabrum of oxidized silver gemmed 
By innumerable points of ruby 
Which dominate the whole and are visible 
Even at considerable distance 
As flame-points of living fire. 
That so it may be 
With my poems too at last glance 
Is my only desire. 
All else must be sacrificed to this great cause. 
I fear no hardships. I have counted the cost. 
I with my heart’s blood as the hawthorn with its haws 
Which are sweetened and polished by the frost! 


Then also, the reader will enjoy the moments of light relief: 
the author’s most improbable comparison of himself to Mr 
Cyril Connolly, his dialogue with Mr Norman McCaig on the 
megalomania of fishing, or a little random bite like this: 


As a poet I’m interested in religious ideas — 

— Even Scottish ones, Wee Free ones even — as a matter of fact 
Just as an alcoholic can take snake venom 

With no worse effects than a warming of the digestive tract. 


Some of these passages, particularly the dialogue with McCaig, 
which shows MacDiarmid’s own mocking self-awareness, have 
a great deal of charm in a poem which is on the whole in- 
clined not to consider whether the reader is going to find some- 
thing serious laughable or take something laughable too 
seriously. Much of the poem (far more than you’d imagine 
from some of the reviews) is perfectly readable and under- 
standable, often using a beautifully precise descriptive style 
that sets the object before you, often wooing your thought into 
a mystery on a light, nervous, serpentine line of verse. 

But there is no use underestimating the stumbling-blocks 
that any reader will come up against. Chief of these is the 
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catalogue which MacDiarmid issues every few pages, advertising 
his admittedly astonishing and bulging stock of information. 
The catalogue is an ancient rhetorical device to which there is 
no real objection unless it is used excessively ; Spenser, Rabelais, 
Milton, Whitman have all used it to good effect. It is what the 
cataloguer catalogues that causes the catastrophe in some parts 
of In Memoriam James Joyce. The average reader is presented 
with lists in which perhaps not even one item rings a bell in his 
memory. The well-read person will catch one or two references 
and see the point, but be merely tantalized and exasperated by 
the apparent multiplying of unknown and unnecessary varia- 
tions. There are lists of languages, of poets writing in these 
languages, of scholars writing about the poets writing in these 
languages; lists of book-titles, essay-titles, learned dissertations, 
of philological terms, mathematical theories, tropical woods, 
and archaic words. He himself calls this ‘jujitsu for the educa- 
ted’; and he says “The multiplicity of quotations, references, 
and allusions in my poem... must be completely under- 
stood, since they constitute the /anguage in which it is written’ 

(The Voice of Scotland, April 1956). Well, this is obviously a 
demand that few readers will meet. We should note in passing, 

however, that the same demand is made by Joyce in his Finne- 

gans Wake; the great difference is, that you cannot really enjoy 
Finnegans Wake until you understand it, because the obscurity 

is continuous throughout, whereas in Jn Memoriam James Joyce 

the difficult passages stand out like scarecrows and most readers 

will simply take the apparent hint and skip quickly past 

them. Here, the method defeats the object. What, for instance, 

do we make of a passage that begins like this: 


We have of course studied thoroughly 

Alspach, English, and the others who have written 

On ‘Psychological Response to Unknown Proper Names’, 

Downey on ‘Individual Differences in Reaction to the Word- 
in-Itself’, 

Bullough on ‘The Perceptive Problem 

In the Aesthetic Appreciation of Single Colours’, 

Myers on ‘Individual Differences in Listening to Music’, 

And Eleanor Rowland on ‘The Psychological Experiences 

Connected with Different Parts of Speech’ ... 


and so on, for many lines? MacDiarmid’s defence of this sort of 
thing would be that even if we only read the list, without taking 
any further trouble with it as ideally we should do, we would 
at least get a certain percentage of information that was both 
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new and necessary in the poem; we’d know that minimal some- 
thing about people’s psychological reactions to sounds and 
colours; even the mere fact that they differ, and that these 
differences can be dealt with and appealed to by orators and 
poets and artists. The point remains, of course, that this in- 
formation might have been given in a more agreeable way, 
with more defining of the theories concerned, and a sifting out 
of the good from the not so good. (This, I may say, is a fault of 
the whole work, that its information is too inclusive, too un- 
critical; old and new, sensible and eccentric ideas are all 
thrown together.) MacDiarmid’s great problem here is to get 
people to take these purely factual passages seriously. Nearly 
all the reviewers of the poem have refused to do so. These lists 
undoubtedly have a cumulative comic effect, and MacDiarmid 
doesn’t seem to see this. And this is interesting, because here he 
and Joyce begin to diverge. Joyce is precisely one of the writers 
who have taught us to laugh at the very things MacDiarmid is 
so painstakingly proliferating: all the Alexandrian pedantries 
and ramifications of modern specialized scholarship. Parts of 
Finnegans Wake read like a proleptic parody of the poem that 
celebrates their dead author. See, as Joyce says — ‘Vide Some 
Forestallings over the Studium of Sexophonologistic Schizophrenesis, 
vol. xxiv, pp. 2-555... cf. Later Frustrations amengst the 
Neomugglian Teachings abaft the Semi-unconscience, passim...” 

MacDiarmid’s withers would remain moderately unwrung, 
I fancy, if these stumbling-blocks, and these deviations from 
Joyce, were charged against him. He is out to produce, quite 
unshakably, what he calls ‘a poetry of fact and science’, and he 
describes this in his autobiography as 

A protest, invaluable to science itself, 

Against the exclusion of value 

From the essence of matter of fact. 


And he adds: 


The greatest poets undergo a kind of crisis in their art, 

A change proportionate to their previous achievement ... 

Fools regret my poetic change — from my ‘enchanting early 

lyrics’. 

Now there are in my opinion passages in Jn Memoriam James 
Joyce that do fully justify MacDiarmid’s new conception of 
poetry, just as there are others where it fails to bear fruit and 
remains cold and dead. In one striking passage he likens the 
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explorations of himself and Joyce in the world of words and 
dictionaries to the hard physical exploration of Greenland, and 
though he scatters technical terms like ‘nunatak’ and ‘kamik’ 
and ‘sérac’, the whole thing has a vivid imaginative life and a 
place in the poem. Similarly, towards the end he is trying to 
bring his own work and Joyce’s work together, as literature for 
the future rather than for the present, because its use is not 
clearly seen; and he employs the brilliant analogy of the embry- 
onic development of the human body, where the form of 
organs is laid down long before they can be called into use. 


A pseudo-aquatic parasite, voiceless as a fish, 

Yet containing within itself an instrument of voice 
Against the time when it will talk; 

Organs of skin, ear, eye, nose, tongue, 
Superfluous all of them in the watery dark 

Where formed — yet each unhaltingly preparing 
To enter a daylit, airy, object-full manifold world 
They will be wanted to report on. Everywhere we find 
Prospective knowledge of needs of life 

Which are not yet but are foreknown. 

All is provided. 


It only remains now to consider the general meaning and 
argument of the poem. What MacDiarmid is saying is this: 
Evolution is a fact, but man’s evolution is being held up 
because the great diversity of human cultures and languages 
haven’t learned yet how to communicate with one another, 
how to pool all their resources, how to make a single world- 
wide advance. Things of value are isolated and not known. It 
is the duty of the poet to help to bring cultures and languages 
together, and eventually to create a world language, just as the 
modern artist has drawn together so many styles and forms of 
art from distant periods and countries, because for the first 
time in human history modern methods of reproduction have 
made it possible for any one man to know about all the arts of 
the world. The only connection the poem has with James Joyce 
is that MacDiarmid looks on Joyce as a pioneer in forming this 
world language, presumably because in Finnegans Wake Joyce 
wrote an English which was thickened and mingled with dozens 
of other languages (mainly, however, European). It is necessary 
perhaps to realize that Joyce’s own aim was entirely different; 
he had no progressive or evolutionary ambitions for the human 
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race, and no desire to see increased intercommunication; to 
him, the river flowed to the sea, the rain fell on the hills, and 
the river flowed to the sea, and that was all. Two men could 
hardly be more different in fundamental outlook than Joyce 
and MacDiarmid. All they have in common is their onomania 
and their logodulia; they are virtuosos of language. 

The aim of the poem is made clear enough, and the reader 
does receive a strong and exhilarating impression of range and 
sweep, of worldwide matters being dealt with. And yet, al- 
though this is true, and although one can easily have every 
syrapathy with the aim, there is also something deeply wrong 
with Jn Memoriam James Joyce. It is great, and it is also petty; it 
swings across continents and seas and plays with Leviathan 
and Varuna, and yet it is also eccentric, home-made, and often 
self-contradictory. It offers no obvious practical solution to the 
curse of Babel, and invokes the idea of a world language almost 
in a void. It lacks a sense of perspective and scale; for example, 
the language it quotes most from seems to be German, one of 
the most inflexible and criticizable of the great languages; and 
it has nothing to say about the actual situation in the world, 
where three languages are from all points of view (numerical, 
cultural, and political) more important than any others - 
English, Chinese, and Russian. It has nothing to say about 
translation, and about the last decade’s experiments towards 
mechanical translation — or indeed about cybernetics and 
electronics in general, which are having so much effect on our 
ideas about human communication. The atom, that great 
communicator, does not appear. These are serious deficiencies 
in a poem that professes to range over human knowledge and 
to speak to the future. Deficiencies, however, and lack of per- 
spective and proportion, don’t preclude the many intermittent 
flashes of great penetration and originality. These flashes — 
improvisations, descants, radiotelegrams — are his literary 
method. 


With every hour it is growing and emerging, 
Like a mango tree under a cloth, 

Stirring the dull cloth, 

Sending out tentacles. 

— It’s not something that can be stopped 

By sticking it away in a zinc-lined box 

Like a tube of radium, 

As most people hope, 
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Calling all who approve of it mad, 
The term they always apply 
To anyone who tries to make them think. 


And who are his literary masters and co-workers? He names 
some of them: Charles Doughty, he.says, ‘by far the greatest of 
them all’ — Meredith and Hopkins, John Davidson and Baron 
Corvo, William Barnes, David Jones, Ezra Pound. . . . What 
do these writers have in common? He tells us himself in the 
poem: they are the ‘funny ones’, the eccentrics, holders of 
extreme views and inventors of extreme styles. In all these 
writers the good and the bad, the noble and the absurd, are 
inextricably mixed. They are never fully accepted, they can 
never be rejected. They make us throw their book in the fire 
one minute and fish it out the next. They create values which 
would never be found in any other way. MacDiarmid’s great 
honesty and integrity are shown in his open aligning of himself 
with these writers, for he sees clearly that there is nothing to be 
gained by either pretending or trying to be what he is not — 
something more conventional, more central, more smooth. The 
poem he has written can stand up to such shocks as I may have 
delivered against it. When I say there is ‘something deeply 
wrong’ about Jn Memoriam James Joyce, I imply that there is 
also something deeply right. 

So all readers: watch out for that mango tree, stirring under 
its Scottish cloth. 








“Ane generall Universite, 
flurising in all science’ 


John Holloway 


English armour at Bannockburn still has its relevance: 

pitfalls still await the rash Englishman intruding into 
Scottish affairs. I write about Scottish education, especially in 
the Universities, in the full but uneasy knowledge of this. If 
an Englishman is going to make a fool of himself, here is just 
the place and way." I hope, though, that Scots will judge what 
I say for what it is: an attempt more than anything else to give 
an Englishman’s impressions, as a touchstone for the English 
scene, and a remedy for my compatriots’ ignorance. 

An unknowable quantity, on every showing, that ignorance 
is. Just before I left Oxford to teach at a Scottish university 
some years ago, an elderly professor of English race told me 
what it would be like. He was right in every detail. At the other 
extreme are the bright pair of southron dons who didn’t know 
whether Aberdeen was on the east or west coast, or north or 
south of Edinburgh (that is sober fact). ‘A bit far off, isn’t it?’ 
one fluted at me. Where, within this range, is the right place 
to begin? 

There is no doubt in my mind where I must begin, if I wish 
to remain on speaking terms with my university friends in 
Scotland: it is by noting and emphasizing the antiquity of the 
Scottish universities; which I have done as quickly as possible, 
by taking my title from Boece’s sixteenth century Boundis of 
Albioun (as the contemporary translation has it). In my view 
this antiquity is not enough to set store by alone: which I mean 


[en school-book account of what happened to the 


1 Many people have complained that we made fools of ourselves in this 
way by including an article on Scottish Universities in our ‘Redbrick’ 
number (Feb. 1956), Dr Raphael, the author of that article, in fact said so 
himself. We hope Mr Holloway’s contribution will help to make amends. 
(Ed.) 
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to come back to. But because ‘the ancient universities’ is a 
phrase too often used as a synonym for Oxbridge, it is neces- 
sary, I admit, to establish the fact that the first Scottish 
university came into existence at the time of the battle of 
Agincourt — and the conquests of Tamberlaine. When Marlowe 
was dramatizing those conquests, Scotland acquired its fifth 
University to England’s two. The ‘Bursary Comp.’, equivalent 
of college scholarship examinations in the south, dates in some 
parts of Scotland from the mid-sixteenth century. The system 
of dividing the students into ‘nations’ (genuine relic of the 
international character of the medieval university) is alleged 
to be, after the Papacy, the oldest surviving institution in 
Europe; this would presumably be disputed by some of the 
families in the Almanach de Gotha. Recently, one Scottish univer- 
sity introduced what is known in Oxford as the system of the 
‘moral tutor’, or member of the staff acting as general guide, 
counsellor and friend to the student. The system came now, in 
effect, from the south; but ‘moral tutor’ (a poor name anyway) 
was left there — a good medieval and renaissance name was 
waiting to be revived instead. 

It is easy enough, though, to make too much of historical 
antiquity; and to feign as a matter of substance what might 
have no genuine impact on student or on teacher from day to 
day. Unlike Oxbridge, the age of the Scottish universities 
hardly asserts itself, for example, in their architecture. St 
Andrews has a handsome university church and two college 
courts, one on an impressive scale, the other with unrivalled 
domestic charm and a gentle transition into the university 
botanic garden. Glasgow has rebuilt entirely; so almost has 
Aberdeen, save for a splendid tower and chapel (but this is the 
daily perquisite only of Arts students). Edinburgh has perhaps 
the finest historic building of all, a vast quadrangle by Robert 
Adam; but it is in cramped and dingy mid-city surroundings, 
and the court itself is a car-park. Even at St Andrews there is 
no full counterpart to the Oxbridge undergraduate’s daily life 
in the medieval institution of the college. Elsewhere there is 
barely a counterpart at all. In terms not of historical shadow 
but of impinging day-to-day realities, the ungracious Sassenach 
might find himself wondering whether about the antiquity of 
the Scottish universities there is not just a trace, by now, of the 
Piltdown Man. 


No, not a trace, is the answer. But the roots in the past do 
8¢ 
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not show in the architecture. They make themselves felt in a 
substantial independence from Oxbridge traditions; an inde- 
pendence which exists because these universities are embedded 
in other traditions, and in a way of life which in many historical 
respects proves more different the more it is known. A poor 
country, tie poor scholar — these are not phrases which readily find 
a context for the tripper as he stares at fine new science build- 
ings or halls of residence, or hears of the sweeping Edinburgh 
plans for de- and con-struction. They have their place, 
though. There is:something to do with them in the surprising 
and, to the Englishman teaching in Scotland, embarrassing 
discrepancy between the rates of grant to students in the two 
countries (all susceptible of very fine explanations, no doubt). 
One of the King Charles’s heads of university legend north of 
the border is of the*crofter’s: sons who tramped to college with 
their sacks of oatmeal, and the fishermen’s sons who brought 
their barrels of salted herring; an exchange was made, and the 
‘lad o’ pairts’ fended for himself in his chamber until the mid- 
term ‘Meal Monday’ holiday when he tramped home for more. 
Not long ago I read some late nineteenth-century reminiscences 
of student life at Aberdeen. The writer recalled how there was 
then nothing at all save the open links between the main 
students’ street of residence and the North Sea; in winter, 

blizzards would sweep in and pile the snow above the eaves of 
the cottages where the students lived. (He said to the chimneys, 

but let us say above the eaves.) Having seen the north wind 

ripping big slates in dozens off the chapel roof there, and more 
than once felt a blizzard come down that same street, I should 

think it might not be very different today. I also once went 

through late seventeenth-century lists of new students at the 

town college at Aberdeen (there were two colleges, separate 

universities until 1860) ; over and over again, the boys’ fathers 
were mariners, craftsmen, sometimes farmers, rarely lairds. 

Perhaps my vividest scrap of evidence comes from a poem in a 
students’ magazine of sixty years ago: a jocular reference to 
how: 
... herring-scales get in your tea and hair 
At Peterhead in curing-time — 


Doubtless, the Oxbridge parallel to this could be found, but 
when found it would be an oddity; this is not an oddity, but 
apt for its readers because it drew upon what was not far from 
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the experience perhaps of any of them. The historical roots of 
these things lie in the provision for graduated fees, and free 
places for the sons of poor men, which were written into the 
university’s foundation charter. 

These are scraps of evidence which also illustrate a more 
important feature of the Scottish university today. Those who 
have taught at both Oxford and Cambridge may still trace the 
slight degree to which the former draws on Wales, the west, the 
south, while the latter draws on East Anglia, the east and 
north-east instead. This is entirely vestigial, though; it has no 
recognized part in the ethos of either place. Scotland is 
different. All the Scottish universities, to be sure, have an 
international student body. Many overseas medical students, 
of course, prefer Scotland to anywhere in England, and all four 
universities have other foreign students (notably the occasional 
Dutch or Scandinavian visitor, in continuity with historic 
connections) and a fair number of English students, especially 
English girls handicapped by the artificial limit on the number 
of women students at Oxbridge. Even so, the Scottish univer- 
sities are to a large extent regional universities — the recent 
partial shift in alliance of the north-west and outer islands 
from Aberdeen to Glasgow is a much-noted fact — and they are 
regional not from necessity but as a self-conscious and self- 
confident part of their function. This is more true, perhaps, 
about some Scottish universities than others, but it is a 
characteristic truth, and a distinctive one. 

Often enough, this goes with a lively awareness of the dangers 
of inbreeding, and a keen insistence, for example, that gifted 
local students should work elsewhere for some years before 
becoming teachers in their home university. Often enough too, 
one might add, it is the students themselves who insist on this 
most of all. But an appreciable proportion of Scottish students 
seem to become school teachers not far from where they had 
once been schoolchildren — even, perhaps, in their own old 
school. Those who turn up in the Bank of England, or the 
Commonwealth, or in Peru, are perhaps more conspicuous, 
but this steady movement back into one’s own part of the 
country is important too. 

The regional attachment is a reciprocal one. In a Scottish 
University the Lord Provost of the City, and a representative 
of the City Council, have seats on the University Court, and 
attend university functions in their civic robes (this is an 
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added touch in a far brighter scene than may be found at 
Oxbridge, since the Scottish universities draw on a continental, 
not an English tradition, and their teachers wear the gowns of 
their original universities). Local politicians do not from time 
to time make capital, as at Oxbridge, by tub-thumping about 
the university’s contribution to the local rates: they supplement 
the stipend of the Chair of Economics instead. Shopkeepers have 
no Common Rooms to buy their asparagus and lobsters, and 
when they hear that a new customer’s husband teaches at the 
‘varsity’, they show active interest and pleasure, rather than 
indifference or vague estrangement. In the past, the competi- 
tion for bursaries sometimes consisted of a Latin prose judged 
by certain of the town’s ministers; and its result would be 
announced by the (to lapse into English) Mayor from the Town 
Hall. In Oxbridge the only obvious ways in which a senior 
member of the University may acquire a circle of town 
acquaintances are good works and perhaps music-making. In 
Scotland the integration is much fuller and much more auto- 
matic: and that it should be automatic is a necessary condition 
of its bringing the enrichment which it can bring. A University 
teacher in Scotland, like the student, will probably feel that he 
is essentially and meaningfully a member of his town. This 
happens far more readily than at Oxbridge, and when it does 
happen it is far more significant than there it even could be: 
for the Scottish universities are in the great cities of that 
kingdom (even St Andrews has its share in Dundee), and those 
cities will contain a range of acquaintance, quite independent 
of academic life, to which the south will have no parallel. 
These are ways in which the roots of the Scottish university in 
its region modify the fine texture of daily life: determine, for 
example, whom a man will talk to when he drops in somewhere 
for a glass of beer (my own list ran, a poet, two painters, a 
reporter, a newsagent, a stockbroker, a schoolmaster, a tax- 
gatherer and a photographer). That rootedness also means that 
the filaments along which ideas of democracy and equality can 
really operate (for they always operate, it seems to me, in 
complex and partial ways) are different from the English ones. 
It is not so many years ago that the Scottish professor and his 
lecturer might barely have contact, as human beings, save to 
raise their hats to each others’ wives as they left the kirk on 
Sundays (so, at least, I have been told). Things are very 
different now, but they are also still very different from the 
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fusillades of Christian names at Oxbridge, where every indivi- 
dual is powerless but professors are more powerless than others. 
Against this, though, the professor’s son and the porter’s son 
probably attend the same class in Scotland. Each may make a 
best friend of the other. An Oxbridge porter’s son might now 
very easily be at Oxbridge, but it would transpire that some 
unidentified force had caused him not to study in what for 
brevity I will call his father’s university. 

A doubt may by now have formed in the reader’s mind: I 
hope it has. This picture of university students with limited 
means among whom class distinctions have almost no basis, 
and of universities with roots in a region — does it not seem very 
like English Redbrick ? Again, all the Scottish universities were 
originally, I believe, residential in something like the Oxbridge 
college sense. The last vestiges of that system survived in several 
places until the mid-nineteenth century, but it survives now in 
effect, I think, only in St Andrew’s. Elsewhere, a tradition of 
student ‘digs’, or sometimes independent flats, is so strong that 
one may find the older generation keenly defending it, and its 
demand for self-help and independence, against the hall of 
residence which is no doubt taken in part from the English 
provincial model. The well-paid Oxbridge officials who worry 
about whether B.A.’s in their middle twenties have someone 
to sign them into their lodgings at night would be seen in 
Scotland for a bad joke. This is not to deny the manifest 
advantages of halls of residence, but only to note again the 
integration of the Scottish student into his city, and the 
similarity once more to the Redbrick universities. 

There must, on the other hand, be many differences, but I 
am only sure of two. One concerns status, the other the tradi- 
tion of learning. The first is that in a country where the higher 
civil servant and the politician are thin on the ground, and in 
universities where there are no wardens, provosts and principals 
to occupy a dominant position, the professor has a notable 
status in his local society. The Scottish professor has for 
centuries carried more weight than his Oxbridge counterpart, 
and I suspect that he also has more weight than his counterpart 
in Redbrick. On the one hand, every student in the university 
is taught by him or his staff. On the other, from the beginning 
the Scottish university teachers could be laymen, and for 
generations the professors’ houses and manses have stood by 
the college, and their families and their ambitious dinner 
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parties (now a shadow, one hears, of what they were) have had 
an important and established place in the somewhat constricted 
professional life of Scotland. One illustration is the recent 
fusion of the University Club and the New Club in Edin- 
burgh: imagine the United Universities and the Carlton, say, 
pooling their resources when times were hard! Besides this, 
though, the professor has been distinguished in Scotland as the 
embodiment (no doubt with varied degrees of success) of a 
tradition of learning as a social value; and that tradition is still 
strong enough to surprise the English incomer. It is well known 
that the roots of this lie in such matters as that the Scottish 
universities have never been places of aristocratic recreation; 
and that advancement in Scotland has been, more than in 
England, through the Church, and that a learned Church. 
There is one particular reason why it actively survives. Because 
of the distance from London, and with it the greater difficulty 
of travel to France or southern Europe, the book is still a truly 
stimulating and rewarding channel, perhaps the dominant one, 
for the Scottish student who wishes to make contact with fresh 
ideas and with genuine contemporaneity. It is in the book that 
he must find what the Oxbridge undergraduate might find (or 
think he found) in a day trip to London, half an hour at a 
picture exhibition, and a chat with a graduate friend at Port- 
land Place, Davies Street or Denham. In Scotland, to a greater 
extent, it is by the printed word that a man breaks into the big 
world. 

To skim through the lists of Oxbridge scholarship awards at 
once brings out a notable fact; there is almost no likelihood 
that a Scots boy or girl (save from a handful of public schools) 
will go from a Scottish school straight to an English university. 
This means that the best students are extremely able — clearly 
more so, one cannot but be sure, than in the Redbrick and 
Welsh universities where complaints of creaming-off by Ox- 
bridge are often vociferous; and there is no doubt that some of 
the best students hear, perhaps in advance of their teachers, of 
lively things going on over the border. In Scotland the native 
tradition of teaching is rigorous rather than lively. Varied 
evidence suggests this emphatically of school education in 
Scotland (though one cannot but wonder, in this matter as in 
so many, whether the true frontier dividing Britain does not 
now run from Shrewsbury, say, to King’s Lynn). In the 
university it leads, at its worst, to the compulsory lecture, to 
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stolid note-taking (unless one can follow the lecture from one’s 
father’s notes, as one joke has it) and to the stolid reproduction 
of those notes in the examination. It also means that the 
Scottish student is perhaps a little over-ready to absorb know- 
ledge rather than construct it, and a little reluctant to think and 
dispute for himself. This, at least, until he gets round the 
corner; which is frustrating, not the reverse, for his educator. 

All that is probably less true than it was; and in part the 
change has come through the influence and example of the 
south and has been very much to the good. But let the Scots 
beware. There is more than one borrowing which may prove 
a plague in the future. One is the system of the Honours degree, 
which was adopted from Oxbridge some time ago. Now, it is 
widely recognized that the Honours degree may be enervating 
the old Scottish general M.A. course. At Oxbridge, the 
Honours course has nearly driven the pass degree out of 
existence; but this pass degree has passed away just at a time 
when use could well have been made of it. University expansion 
over the last two decades has brought some students to Ox- 
bridge who cannot be provided for within an Honours course 
save at the expense of the course itself. Meanwhile, the Scottish 
general M.A. degree, with its seven subjects which run back to 
the medieval trivium and quadrivium, has at its best much to 
offer. It may seldom reach that best, and at times, to be sure, 
is far below it; but it would be a pity to see the ‘Ordinary’ 
driven finally into a subordinate place by an imported trend 
towards specialization. Yet this has already happened to some 
extent. 

In the subjects about which I can speak with least diffidence, 
English literature and philosophy, it is true that Scottish 
university education less often has a new-minted look than one 
would find in England (no doubt this is not true, or the reverse 
is true, in medicine or forestry). There is less practical criticism, 
there is less linguistic philosophy, though both are coming. 
Both are coming, but both are obliged to engraft themselves 
into, and therefore accommodate, a strong and quite indepen- 
dent native tradition. That may be a very good thing. Practical 
criticism, for example, and the whole literary slant which goes 
with it, is something much more historically distinctive, and 
much more critically restrictive, than its champions allow. Its 
rationale lies, much more than is usually recognized, in a highly 
remarkable literary movement which was roughly contempo- 
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raneous with the beginning of practical criticism, but is now 
over. What we need here is some drastic and systematic re- 
thinking, but what we are getting instead is a strong tendency 
for the exciting contemporaneity of the 1930’s to degenerate 
into fashionable cant. That in Scottish universities there is 
rugged resistance to anything like fashionable cant may there- 
fore benefit everyone in the end. 

Here is a respect (though my point might be fiercely dispu- 
ted) in which one may be encouraged by the checks on change, 
as much as by change itself. In another respect, there is a 
change north of the border which is itself deeply encouraging, 
and without real parallel, to my knowledge, at Oxbridge. 
Difficult as this is to localize and diagnose, there seemed to me, 
during my years in Scotland, to be in the atmosphere a sense 
that imperfections were being remedied, that active progress 
was being made here and now: a sense of development, of 
opportunities taken, of new fields being opened. This happens, 
of course, in most places for most of the time; but advance as a 
routine of efficiency is one thing, and the much more exciting 
sense of a new start now being made is another. Though not 
prominent, perhaps, this seemed to me to be genuinely detect- 
able in the Scottish university scene. A positive, an eager, 
desire to establish new subjects of study; the encouragement of 
Scottish history and literature; active concern by the higher 
university authorities for the expansion of extra-mural educa- 
tion; the founding of the School of Scottish Studies, or of Inter- 
national Summer Schools on a genuinely national basis, 
helping at their own level to put Scotland on the map — these 
are some of the things which in my own case created a definite 
if intangible impression. I cannot speak for Redbrick, but this 
(partly for obvious reasons of nationalism) is an impression 
which, to speak with moderation, one forms less easily at 
Oxbridge. It is of irreplaceable value though; because nothing 
makes more against that end-of-our-culture, decline-of- 
civilization gloom which is so harmful, and so fashionable in 
the south today; and which is in my view certainly a symptom 
of decline, but not a significant diagnosis of it. 
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Carlyle’s Last Letters to 
Froude: IV 


Edited by Waldo H. Dunn 


5, Cheyne Row, Chelsea 
20 June 1874 
Dear Froude, 

I ought to have written to you weeks ago and would have 
done it had my own hands been at my service or the incubus of 
old age pressing upon a poor back now nearly broken permit- 
ted any exertion beyond that of plunging lazily day after day 
and night after night into idle reading and inarticulate con- 
templation of the past, present and future. I need not say how 
gratefully I recognise your beneficent persistence in the pur- 
pose of having me with you this summer; nor how gladly I 
would try if there were a fair likelihood (as I always try to hope 
there is) of its proving a successful adventure for parties con- 
cerned. My idle notion generally or always is that I certainly 
will lift anchor and make towards you on trial: but the truth 
is I am idle as a dry bone and hardly ever in my life felt as 
totally weak in soul and body, as hitherto in this summer. I 
reckon on the whole the likelihood to be that I shall crawl 
about here till the hot weather, which we still look for in July 
or August, render London plainly insupportable and force me 
to go somewhither ; in which case there seems no place within 
my whole horizon so probable as Merionethshire & Crogan. 
We must let it stand that way for the present. As you surmise, 
I can do nothing with Oxford or its celebrations nor can you 
therefore charitably take me in tow: — leave me half asleep on 
the strand lazily dreaming of departure; that is all we can make 
of the thing at present. 

I have read all your Book carefully over again, and continue 
to think of it not less but rather more favourably than ever: a 
few little phrases and touches you might perhaps alter with 
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advantage; and the want of a copious carefully-weighed con- 
cluding Chapter is more sensible to me than ever; but the sub- 
stance of the book is genuine truth and the utterance of it is 
clear, sharp, smiting and decisive like a shining Damascus 
sabre; I never doubted or doubt but its effect will be great and 
lasting. No criticism have I seen since you went away that was 
worth notice. Poor Lecky is weak as water, — bilge-water 
with a drop of formic acid in it; unfortunate Lecky, he is wedded 
to his Irish Idols; let him alone. An amazing piece of block- 
headism came three days ago: a lecture by some reverend 
Presbyterian somebody; probably, like a Prayer I have heard 
of, the stupidest ever addressed to a Belfast audience. The 
Presbyterian somebody is a young Gentleman conscious of 
being developed into an Apostle of Progress, Liberalism &c 
&c, your bitter enemy, tho’ from a lofty stand point; and for 
ignorance, insolence & natural grossness & baseness of mind 
excels any Lecturer I have almost ever seen. Avoid his Pamph- 
let, if it have not already fallen to you; except its own dirty self 
and maker’s self it can throw no light on anything in Heaven 


or earth. 


Poor Forster has had a very sore fit of increased illness, 
almost ever since you went; at one time his doctors looked so 
grave, and he himself was in such spirits, I was for two or 
three days in serious alarm; but he is now considerably mended 
out of all that. His week at Hastings, of which you no doubt 
heard, is ended today or Monday, and has been favourable & 
successful in spite of the noxious East winds; I have long 
believed that a silent summer by the sea-side, such as he now 
proposes after a week or two, will do him more good than all 
the doctors could ever do. He is already so far recovered, it 
appears, as to have decided on a DINNER for next Friday; 
amazing result, and almost terrible to me, though you also are 
to be there & the noble Forster is a hexcellent cove no less than a 


harbitary. 


Adieu, dear Froude, I feel to be the stupidest of mankind, 


but also 


Very positively and sincerely 


Yours ever 


T. Carlyle 


William Edward Hartpole Lecky (1838-1903), Irish historian, author of The 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century, &c. John Forster (1812-76), biographer 


and historian, was a constant friend of the Carlyles. 
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5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea 
Dear Froude, 13 July 1874 

Your Letter leaves an impression on me such as I seldom 
have from any Letter: impression of solemnity, sorrow and 
thoughts that go into Eternity; deducting from it all the 
immense exaggeration of your kindness to me, I accept and 
will for ever remember it with a sacred thankfulness full of 
blessed sorrow and something better than any joy. 

On awakening on Saturday my first determination was, to 
write to you that day, the day your Letter came; and certainly 
I should have done so, had not a series of practical errands and 
then a ditto of importunate interruptions spent all my time, — 
so that nothing remained at last but Mary’s hasty word and a 
dreary twenty minutes of American Bancroft’s conversation, 
whose ‘Fly’ I noticed, with a shudder, waiting for me in the 
rain; evidently some human soul determined on an interview, 
the outcome of which was Bancroft after an absence of five and 
twenty years, not at first recognizable at all, amid his wrinkles 
and huge grizly beard, nor supremely welcome when recog- 
nized. Poor fellow, he was very good too in his Extinct- 
Socinian way; and speaking well of some whom I liked well. 

You are quite right in judging that the heat is horrible to 
me, and has roused all the remnants of energy I had, to get my 
affairs concluded here gudm primum and rush out into the open 
air. Essentially I have only three things to do: settle finally 
about the Knox Picture (to have the tracing of it photographed, 
which I hope will be done two days hence), secondly to have a 
glance at the Torphichen Picture (which has not yet come but 
is expected this week & of which I think I have already dis- 
covered the mystery) and ¢hirdly to transact in some way that 
sublimity of an interview with the Prussian Imperialities, or 
see whether it can be transacted at all: I have not seen Lady 
Derby at all since you went; yesterday I found her fled to the 
country; but today, I am to have a little errand at the Athen- 
aeum and propose to try in St. James’s Square again. This is 
how matters stand in London with me. 

Furthermore on Wednesday last my Brother sailed for 
Lerwick, via Aberdeen. We hope to hear tomorrow that he is 
safe in Lerwick, diligently looking out for some bathing possibility 
there, — which I doubt, such are my sleep difficulties, will turn 
out impracticable. On the whole therefore, what I can say is 
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that in ten days hence I purpose to set out towards Crogan 
and you; there to stay till your departure thence. After that, 
should Lerwick be possible at all, we will look to the sea, from 
Liverpool, by Glasgow and the Western Isles; or in some other 
way endeavour to dispose of ourselves. This is all that I yet see 
clearly or need report at present. 

Everybody here warmly approves of the enterprize Lord 
Caernarvon and you have ahead; nothing could be wiser on 
his Lordship’s part, says everybody, nor could any appoint- 
ment be so suitable as that of Froude. In fact I look forward 
to a new field of adventure & endeavour for you in which the 
good you may hope to do is practically immense, and which 
will probably be far more solid & wholesome, especially in 
your present mood than any other could be. J fausto pede. 

I am called Athenaeum way but will leave this open to add 
a word concerning my Imperial affair before closing. 

| 4% p.m. 

I have come home from my various errands, mostly re 
infecta, and utterly tired. Lady Derby is still in the country till 
tomorrow noon; will probably call here for a moment after 
that when the Prussian affair will be prophecied to me. Not a 


word more at present, dear Froude. Yours, utterly tired 
? > 


T. Carlyle 
George Bancroft (1800-91), American historian and diplomat. Lord Carnarvon 
(1831-go), Colonial Secretary under Disracli, interested in promoting the federa- 
tion of South Africa, in 1874 sent Froude to obtain first-hand information on the 
political sentiments of the people. Froude also investigated the disputes which 
arose from the annexation of the Diamond Fields. 


5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea 


Dear Froude, 18 July 1874 

We have at length had tidings of my Brother’s movements & 
intentions, — yesterday by a telegram from the Isle of Skye, & 
today by a Letter from Stromness (of prior date & in the way 
home from Lerwick) his purpose is now to wait in Skye at 
glorious bathing in Kyle Akin (the Kyle of Hakon, after being 
beaten in the Battle of Largs) & thence to return direct to 
Dumfries ; so that now he is out of the Welsh project altogether, 
and I, on seriously considering the matter this day have, with 
regret, but clearly, come to the conclusion that I must give up 
the hope of seeing you in Wales; and wait with patience, 
diligently knitting up the ravelled sleeve of my pitiful employ- 
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ments & engagements here, so as to fly somewhither (uncertain 
yet as to the special whither) from the Nebuchadnezzar furnace, 
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which grows more & more oppressive to me here. 


The night before last I unexpectedly got done with my prin- 
cipal engagement, — that of the Prussian Imperialities: early in 
the day Lady Augusta sent from the Deanery positive order to 
appear there at 6 p.m.; not for years had I been in worse case, 
but what remedy! — I had to promise, & to go. The interview, 
quite in unceremonious shape was pleasant beyond all expecta- 
tion. I found the Prince a gallant, noble-looking man tall, 
perpendicular, with a pair of royal eyes & a fine manful 
countenance, completely kind & civil to me; & the Princess 
Imperial one of the gracefullest, most intelligent & loveable of 
young ladies; and the whole interview was transacted in few 
minutes more than an hour. For the rest, we were but a dim- 
mish party, Matthew Arnold, Motley, W. E. Forster & self of 
the man kind & a certain ancient, extremely wrinkly but good 
humoured Madame Moll, the only female stranger. The 
Princess seemed to have some Dame d’ Atours with her, to whom 
I was not introduced & who did not speak at all. We sat 
throughout, shook hands at parting like common Christian 
people & went each his several way. Lady Derby had been 
here that morning (properly afternoon) & had taught me to 
expect that the Imperial interview, at least on the Prince’s part, 
lay farther ahead; but I was right glad to find it more suc- 
cinctly arranged by the judicious Lady of the Deanery & all 


done before the sun went down. 


I have now only the dreary puzzle of the Knox Portrait to 
clear my hands of; which in all practical respects is now 
finished — my own opinion being made up, & no farther 
elucidation to be had anywhere, tho’ many paltry enough outer 
details are still incumbent; which ended, I quit the subject for 


ever & a day. 


Tell me so soon as you can what day you are to be expected 
here. I will meet you or be feebler & worse bested than I have 
almost ever been. God bless you, dear Froude; I think you 
have great things ahead and none wishes you more luck in 


fulfilling them. 


Lady Augusta Bruce (1822-76), sister of the 7th Lord Elgin, became the wife of 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of Westminster, 23 Dec. 1863. Prince Christian 


Yours ever faithfully 


T. Carlyle 
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and Princess Amelia of Schleswig-Holstein had arrived in England in July 1874 to 
visit Queen Victoria. John Lothrop Motley (1814-77), American historian and 
diplomat, author of the Rise of the Dutch Republic (1856) and the History of the United 
Netherlands (1860-7). Madame Moll (or ‘Mohl’ as Mary should have written the 
name) was Mary Clarke (1793-1883), one of the most famous conversationalists 
of the day, who married Julius von Mohl in 1847. See references to her in Mrs 
Brookfield and her Circle, 11, 499, 500, 526, 530. 


5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea 
6 August 1875 
Dear Froude, 

I was very glad and thankful for your Letter, which was long 
looked for and arrived two or three days ago. I can only at 
present remind you that any Letter from you, when you have 
a moment’s leisure will find a similar reception here. 

I am to go in a minute or two upstairs to try for a little fore- 
dinner sleep. I must restrict myself therefore to what is the 
essence of this communication, that is, to enclosing a Note just 
come from Lady Derby, which brings news that I wish I could 
send by Telegram or through the air. I read with entire 
approval the report of your speech at the grand preliminary 
Dinner, — a wise clear, prudent and manful speech, as indeed 
the dinner itself and the general sentiment of your South- 
African public seemed to me to be wholly of a welcome char- 
acter and quite agreeing with the comfortable state of opinion 
universally prevalent here. I hope and pray and also in some 
good measure believe that you will accomplish something really 
good in your present expedition. For the rest, I wish with my 
whole heart you were here again, for I am very solitary without 
you. Write pray whenever you have a convenient moment to 


dispose of. Yours ever faithfully 


T. Carlyle 
(X his mark, 
M. C. Aitken) 


Upon his arrival at Cape Town on June 26th, 1875, Froude was immediately 
invited by the citizens to a public dinner. On June goth, 1875, he wrote to his 
daughter Margaret: ‘I addressed a large audience on Saturday night [June 26th, 
1875]. My speech has brought almost all Cape Town to see the real character of 
these proceedings.’ Lord Carnarvon’s despatch of May 4th, 1875, in regard to a 
conference of representatives of the several states to consider opinions on questions 
of colonial interest, was submitted to the Cape Parliament on May 8th. The Lower 
House passed a violent protest against it on June 11th, 1875. Froude was endea- 
vouring to clarify the intent of Lord Carnarvon’s despatch. 


Concluded. 
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At the Chateau d’Eu 


J. G. Weightman 


week-end schools, rencontres, colloques and décades. They 

winkle writers and intellectuals out of the small flats or 
country cottages where they are nursing their neuroses, some 
profitably, but most unprofitably, and throw them together in 
a holiday atmosphere, for the greater good of general culture. 
One such benefactor is Monsieur Gilbert Gadoffre who, in 
addition to being a writer himself, combines a teaching post at 
Manchester University with the running of L’Jnstitut collégial 
des études frangaises. It was he who, in the post-war years, made 
the name Royaumont a household word among French 
intellectuals. After a difference of opinion with his financial 
backer, he is now trying to establish a tradition of serious 
international discussion elsewhere. A first experiment was made 
in July, at Eu in Normandy, with a collection of writers, 
musicians and critics drawn from France, Germany, England, 
Belgium and. . . Brazil. 

I wondered what the connection with Brazil could be, as 
two elegant Brazilian ladies came forward to greet me in the 
formal garden, where the only flowers were roses. I was still in 
that dazed condition which follows the transfer from one side 
of the Channel to the other. The French part of my mind was 
not yet fully attuned. However closely one tries to follow 
French affairs from England, it is always something of a shock 
to discover once again that France actually exists in reality, is 
spread out over hundreds of square miles and is full of French 
people with ironical faces, snapping at each other or joking or 
explaining things tirelessly in loud, clear voices. In face of this 
welter of brute fact, any intellectual patterns one has been 
able to form suddenly appear very flimsy, and one is again 
adrift among impressions. 

The new impression I had to accommodate this time was the 
revelation of a curious survival of monarchist tradition. It 


Breen be the organizers of conferences, congresses, 
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turned out that we were guests, at the Chateau d’Eu, of the 
French Relations Culturelles (the Gallic equivalent of the British 
Council) and of the Brazilian Government, but in the shadow 
of royal memories. The Chateau d’Eu has a_ long history, 
going back beyond Ja grande Mademoiselle to Joan of Arc. Its 
last important period was during the reign of Louis-Philippe, 
when it was the king’s favourite residence. Most of the interior 
decoration is, therefore, heavily French-Victorian and would 
spoil the place, were it not for the splendid old parquet floors 
and the regal shape of the rooms. The Orleans family inter- 
married with the Braganzas, so that the Comte de Paris, the 
present Pretender, who owned the Chateau until recently, is 
related to the Emperors of Brazil, Pedro I and Pedro II. The 
latter was a monarch with advanced opinions and a love of 
intellectual conversation, but he was forced to abdicate in 
1889, at which date Brazil became a republic. An immense, 
and touchingly awful, painting of the coronation of Pedro II 
covers the whole of one wall of the library. A smaller, and 
equally inadequate, one of the coronation of Pedro I, hangs in 
the dining-room. Hundreds of oil-paintings, drawings and 
photographs of the Orleans-Braganza family, from Louis- 
Philippe to the eleven children of the Comte de Paris, line the 
walls of corridors and staircases. The downstairs rooms are full 
of hunting trophies and mementoes, including Pedro [’s gilded 
coach. The house and its contents have now been bought by a 
Brazilian millionaire, who is having the chateau reorganized as 
a European centre for Brazilian studies, but the Comte and 
Comtesse have been invited to retain the use of one wing 
‘to perpetuate the tradition.’ The servants, who are their 
servants, bow politely to the passing guest. ‘Quand les Princes 
sont la . . .” is a phrase frequently heard. The Brazilian 
Republicans, who are not lacking in a sense of grandeur, have 
supplied Limoges china and Christofle silver stamped with the 
monogram ‘P II,’ surmounted by the imperial crown. All day 
long, groups of tourists are taken round the state apartments 
on the first two floors by an elderly little guide in a stiff white 
collar, whose intoned explanations soon became as familiar as 
the song of the chaffinches in the garden. ‘Et voici la chambrre de 
la grrande Mademoiselle . . .” one would hear for the tenth 
time, as one wound one’s way up the spiral staircase to wash 
before dinner, after a fierce discussion full of the latest intellec- 
tual jargon. Dinner itself was, perhaps, the ripest moment of 
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the day. Two dozen variegated intellectuals, all slightly drunk 
with argument and few of them prepared to admit to being 
either Catholic or Monarchist, would arrange themselves 
around the dining-table between two great windows, one of 
which looked out on to the Collegiate church across the village 
square, while the other offered a prospect of garden and park 
with, in the distance, the pazillon Montpensier. Royal portraits 
(some of them savagely stabbed—not, as we thought, by wicked 
Germans but by the naughtier of Monseigneur’s eleven child- 
ren) looked down from the walls. The pseudo-imperial dinner 
service gleamed on the table, and the Pretender’s servants 
moved silently around. 


* * * * * * 


The official theme of the collogue was ‘La rupture avec l’aprés- 
guerre,’ Monsieur Gadoffre’s view being that in both politics 
and the arts we are now moving into a new phase, in which 
post-war assumptions are giving way to others, as yet unde- 
fined. His hope was to crystallize this new feeling. On the 
intellectual level, opposition is a true form of respect, so his 
guests immediately deluged him with arguments to the effect 
that there was no rupture, only gradual development of tenden- 
cies spread over several generations. They then went on to 
discover those points of difference between themselves that 
they could discuss as they wandered in twos or threes around 
the park or sat over a characteristic confusion of drinks in the 
bistro opposite the church. It seemed to me that there were two 
main subjects of argument — the novel and language. Two 
highly intelligent French writers, Alain Robbe-Grillet and 
Nathalie Sarraute, whose references include Joyce, Proust, 
Virginia Woolf, Marx, Freud, Raymond Roussel and the first 
fifty pages of Camus’s L’Etranger, and whose language is 
consistently Sartrian, although they have both quarrelled with 
Sartre, have revived what can only be called the experimental 
novel, in reaction to the roman bourgeois or roman traditionnel. 
They argued passionately in favour of abolishing ‘the character’ 
and of giving what they called a purely literary expression of the 
universal realities of human nature (although ‘human nature’ 
is a comic term which Robbe-Grillet rejects — ‘Ah, vous croyez 
encore @ la nature humaine, vous !’). They found some support, but I 
confess that even at the end of a week I could not quite see what 
they were driving at. Nathalie Sarraute appeared to consider 
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that the rendering of psychological detail could be refined 
much further, which can be readily admitted without it being 
clear why this should necessarily disrupt the novel. Robbe- 
Grillet, more incomprehensibly, seemed to want to write a 
non-personal novel, in which objects would be described 
instead of states of mind and which would be an almost autono- 
mous construction in language. He would not agree that such 
a work would, in fact, be another subjective stylization, not 
unlike Flaubert’s writing. He was helped to some extent here by 
the music critic and philosopher, Boris de Schloezer, who 
developed what he said was the Hegelian idea that there is no 
psychological reality outside language — a statement which 
involved us in the usual exhilarating debate about the rela- 
tionship between language and mental phenomena. I could 
only conclude that both Robbe-Grillet and de Schloezer were 
perversely trying to make language itself more important than 
the minds which invented it and animate it. I have forgotten 
how the transition occurred, but Boris de Schloezer also plunged 
us into the now familiar discussion about the chaotic quality of 
modern life as contrasted with some previous societies, in 
which religion, art and language combined to give a coherent 
and sacred pattern to everything, from ceremonies of worship 
to kitchen ware. When pressed, he proved unable to quote one 
historical example of a truly coherent society, but it was 
pleasant to reflect on the nostalgia for coherence as we drank 
our Normandy cider out of the retrospectively sacred vases of 
Brazil. 

One does not attend such a discussion in the hope of arriving 
at conclusions, but rather to experience a mental shake-up. 
In this chaotic world, each of us habitually lives in a little 
intellectual clearing that he has made by himself or with the 
help of his favourite authors, his friends, his party or his 
church. Within that area, certain questions are not raised and 
the books one fundamentally disagrees with are put down half- 
read. But a conference of this kind is a lucky dip which brings 
together people who might not otherwise have bothered to 
come to terms with each other. It is like an old-fashioned house 
party of the sort I have read about in memoirs and novels, 
with the additional advantage that the host, being an institu- 
tion and not an individual, can invite a greater range of people 
and does not need to be humoured, For my part, I found 
myself confronted with two novelists whose works mean 
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practically nothing to me, who failed to convert me to their 
point of view, but whose conversation was constantly enter- 
taining and instructive. In return, I think the Englishmen 
present (and the other non-French, who tended on the whole 
to side with the English) brought home to the French the fact 
that, whatever their individual differences, they live in a highly 
abstract universe of language, which is a dialect inside tradi- 
tional French. They imagine it to be objective and philo- 
sophical, whereas it is, in fact, strongly emotional. English 
heads twitched from left to right and from right to left, as if at 
Wimbledon, while their owners tried to follow the sentences 
which volleyed back and forth: 


. Vous venez de parler de la non-aliénation totale. Voulez-vous 
expliciter cette notion? 
... Je comprends. Vous partez d’une totalité pour arriver a une autre 
totalité. 
... Sartre a dit ... Comme Hegel l’a fort bien ou. ... Une méme 
thématique mais une autre problématique. ... 


Philip Toynbee, an excellent English representative of jovial 
intelligence, proposed at the end of the week that we should 
have a charade on key words: la rupture, bourgeois, le néo-réalisme, 
les mythes, les arts du premier degré, les arts du second degré, Pavant- 
garde, la synthése, etc. Like many another good idea, it came to 
nothing, which was a pity because we had two charming 
soubrettes, a composer and a pianist, who could have done the 
first and second degrees, but the proposal at least served to 
illustrate the usual English unwillingness to be fooled by a 
vocabulary. 

* * * * * * 

There is a level on which ideas are exchanged, or at least 
voiced one after the other. Everything that happened during 
the week on this level could be described, given the necessary 
space. It was, in fact, recorded on tape to be boiled down for 
publication in the review, Le Monde Nouveau, and fragments 
were broadcast on the French radio. What is far more difficult 
to define is the mixture of temperament and national tradition 
behind the expression or non-expression of certain ideas. In the 
long run, it is not so much ideas themselves which are interesting 
as the reasons why people hold them; to understand these, you 
have, of course, to work out another set of ideas — les idées du 
second degré, if I may coin a phrase. For instance, perhaps the 
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most brilliant talker present was clearly putting up a great 
show to hide something from himself; what it was I could not 
guess, but I trust that one of the novelists divined the secret 
and will put it in a book. Some of the participants said practi- 
cally nothing in the organized debates, being suspicious of 
general ideas or ready formulations, yet their presence was 
none the less clearly felt. It was curious to see, also, how the 
discussion organized itself spontaneously according to the rules 
of the theatre, the speakers adopting various réles — l’enfant 
terrible, the seeker after definitions, the pourer of oil on troubled 
waters, the well-meaning and breathless quoter of irrelevant 
examples. An argument would suddenly collapse, not because it 
had been defeated, but because it got the wrong kind of support, 
or two people striving to agree would move further away 
from each other with each new attempt to coincide. Typical 
national characteristics survived among these professional 
individualists; the Germans had the best cameras and took 
most photographs, the French were the least tolerant of any- 
thing they imagined to be stupidity, the English always hurried 
off first to the bistro, the Belgians were not averse to scatological 
jokes. This was all the more surprising in that perhaps half the 
people present turned out to be of mixed descent or education. 
The most typically accomplished Parisian lady was of purely 
Russian origin; one of the English writers was a Scot, with a 
touch of Ayrshire accent, who had been educated at home, had 
spent ten years in Paris as a painter and now divides his time 
between Spain and Sweden; another Englishman, a North- 
erner, had learned to speak French because, during adoles- 
cence, the foreign language had seemed to be no more and no 
less difficult to acquire than standard Southern English; a 
German delegate, who had been born and brought up in 
Prague, is now established in Paris after spending four years in 
England, three in Brazil and seven in Portugal. The conversa- 
tion ranged, in consequence, from Moscow and Malaga, 
through India and Persia to Petropolis and back to Berlin. We 
were still more widely, if not so highly, connected as messieurs 
les Princes, whose place we were temporarily occupying. We 
were then, for the most part, people whose dominant national 
character did not fit over the whole of their personalities. We 
were also, almost all, used to writing, that is, used to feeling 
essentially unfinished, used to sitting down in front of a blank 
page and wondering what is going to pop out this time, and how, 
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when it has popped out, it is going to be incorporated into a 
pattern. The result was a fascinating impression of minds 
shaping and reshaping themselves during the day as they 
passed from the formal garden to the park and back again from 
the park to the formal garden — a movement that was almost 
too perfect a symbolization of nature versus human order, of 
romanticism versus classicism, of the lavishness of the given 
versus the inevitability of choice. This rhythm of relaxation and 
concentration was accompanied by sharp criticism of others 
and by considerable moral fervour, but it also included a 
heartening unwillingness to pass final moral judgement, except 
when absolutely necessary. These petits princes de esprit showed 
themselves to be, on the whole, bons princes. And that goes 
for the petites princesses, too. Dom Pedro II, if he could have 
heard it all, would have been astonished, but perhaps not 
displeased. 


Antiques 


AND WORKS OF ART 


For the discriminating buyer of fine pieces, and also for those who 
can afford but a modest outlay, Roxburgh can offer an important 
private collection of jade, cloisonné etc., miniatures, some good 
period furniture, and also many other inexpensive items of porcelain, 
glass, etc., for use in the home, or as acceptable gifts. 


Your personal visit will always be a pleasure to us. 


Roxburgh Antiques 


398 KINGS ROAD * CHELSEA * LONDON S.wW.IO 
Telephone : FLAxman 6132 



















A Case for George Orwell ? 


T. R. Fyvel 


NE of the odd aspects of the Orwell legend is his 
canonization on the Right. 

When I first knew George Orwell just before the war 
he was still called Eric — for his real name, Eric Blair — by his 
wife and friends and ‘Orwell’ only by those who knew him 
through his published work. But pseudonyms can have their 
own force. When we met again after the war I found that he 
had accepted being universally called Orwell or George. This 
was after the publication of Animal Farm, and a legend had 
already begun to grow round him. His wife had died; he had 
grown more solitary, living in a smoky-brick wilderness in 
North London; but in public he seemed much the same. He 
remained an active Socialist and kept to old friends and old 
routine. I remember how he used to come into the office of 
Tribune each week to discuss the political and literary articles 
in that flat voice of his to which injury in the Spanish War had 
given a high pitch. Through journalism and travel he had 
learned a good deal in the decade since he wrote The Road to 
Wigan Pier. He was widely read and realistic about current 
politics. In discussion he liked to quote his own reactions to 
illustrate a point, especially concerning his own, or middle 
class, prejudices. But these illustrations were always general — 
what he never talked about were his individual intimate 
feelings. Here, about himself, all was reticence, as if that other 
life, as Eric Blair, were something he wanted put away out of 
sight. 

This reticence was given its stamp in his will where he asked 
that no biography of him should be written, a request honoured 
by his friends. The effect has been a strange distortion in the 
general picture of Orwell. Had he lived he would to-day only 
be in his fifties; yet, as his reputation has soared after the 
publication of Nineteen Eighty-Four, he has already become a 
legend, especially to the younger generation, almost like an 
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unknown writer whose life has to be deciphered from his works. 
But this guesswork can often be wrong. The way in which 
isolated extracts from his early Wigan Pier are quoted to present 
Orwell as a man of the Right is a case in point. I think Orwell 
would have stood by the general line of the diatribe against 
Left-wing intellectuals contained in that book, but certainly 
not by every extreme phrase. For instance, in a later essay he 
apologized to W. H. Auden for an epithet he had used, and he 
did not want Wigan Pier reprinted. He would certainly have 
been surprised to see isolated phrases from the book solemnly 
quoted twenty years later as though his early sayings were as 
fixed and significant as the Dead Sea Scrolls or the Laws of 
INGSOC. 

This misinterpretation seems to creep even into serious 
appraisal. In Mr Christopher Hollis’s informative new book,* 
A Study of George Orwell, I came upon this sentence which made 
me rub my eyes: ‘I think that on balance he (Orwell) would 
have thought it better for us to have been beaten with Russia 
on Germany’s side than to have won with Russia on our side.’ 
This picture of Orwell as a sort of sanctified defeatist well to 
the Right of anyone else in the country is pure legend — it is as 
if Mr Hollis were here writing not about the real Orwell, but 
an imagined Orwellian hero in a shadowy fiction world. 

The confusion, I think, arises from the task Mr Hollis has 
set himself. Orwell’s novels all have an autobiographical touch. 
Their sound is always authentically that of his own voice, 
whether in Burma, Wigan, the Spanish Civil War or Fleet 
Street. Thus some sort of picture of his spiritual road can be 
constructed from his writings, yet no more than a rough out- 
line. To assume more than that is to forget that he was always 
an artist, transmuting his experience. 

In the preface to his study Mr Hollis says that he has not 
tried to delve into Orwell’s life beyond his own personal know- 
ledge. This restraint necessarily involves him in constant sur- 
mise, not always convincing. Mr Hollis is at his best where he 
draws on personal acquaintance. He gives a good picture of 
Orwell at Eton, where he and Orwell were contemporaries, 
coming from similar backgrounds. Here he makes the valid 
point that Orwell’s ideas about his social shortcomings were in 
good part imaginary. It was not because Orwell was, as he 
thought, poorer than most of his schoolfellows that he was 
* A Study of George Orwell, by Christopher Hollis. Hollis and Carter. 18s. 
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unhappy, but because he was basically unhappy and disturbed 
that he seized on these money matters and allowed them to 
become a terrifying obsession. Mr Hollis’s Eton chapter con- 
tains some picturesque Orwelliana. But as soon as he departs 
from his first-hand knowledge and plunges into lengthy quota- 
tions from Orwell’s books in order to show us the mind behind 
them — at times he gives almost a ‘boil-down’ of each work — his 
argument becomes tenuous and, what is more, he argues more 
and more for Mr Hollis. Mr Hollis writes throughout as a 
Roman Catholic, a Conservative, an exponent of the Estab- 
lishment. The standpoint can be respected, but it is fundamen- 
tally opposed to that of Orwell, the rebel, the Radical, the 
humanist and agnostic. All this Mr Hollis is not so much trying 
to explain as explain away — quietly and respectfully, but none- 
theless explaining George Orwell away. 

His treatment of Orwell in Spain is an example. Orwell was 
not only outstandingly honest in his reports about the Spanish 
Civil War. He was also knowledgeable and realistic about its 
background. His writings show that he knew perfectly well that 
the alignment in Spain was not wholly on class lines — that in 
strongly Catholic provinces like Navarre masses of ordinary 
people flocked to Franco’s standard just as in Catalonia and 
the Basque country bourgeois nationalists joined with the 
Republican Left. But Orwell also never failed to see the Civil 
War broadly as the class struggle which in fact it was, with the 
propertied interests predominantly on Franco’s side and the 
Spanish workers in their socialist and anarchist unions on the 
other. 

In this struggle Orwell always knew where he stood. He 
wrote how in the early days, in revolutionary Barcelona, he felt 
himself in a city stirred by a great sense of liberation in which 
militiamen and workers felt no longer ‘cogs in the capitalist 
machine’, but ordinary human beings. This exhilarating sense 
of liberation was the warmest, the most vivid memory, Orwell 
carried from Spain. It was a starting-point for the ideas of a 
new, humanist English Left movement which he tried later 
to express. Yet it is this initial and vital experience which Mr 
Hollis dismisses as ‘an odd, if attractive, piece of pure senti- 
mentality’. In the same way, he minimizes Orwell’s other 
convictions — about Franco and his reactionary backers, about 
the repressive measures of the Communist-dominated Valencia 
Government. When he comes to Orwell’s views about the one- 
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sided propaganda of English Catholic publicists, Mr Hollis 
pens this sentence: 


He is not altogether to be blamed if from that experience he did not 
derive any especial impression that Catholics had always an ambition 
to ascribe motives as high as possible to those who did not accept their 

faith. 


The sentence could come straight from Orwell’s famous essay 
on Politics and the English Language where he demonstrates that 
the excessive use of double negatives and circumlocations 
springs from the writer’s lack of conviction. Mr Hollis is prob- 
ably trying to be polite and apologetic all round; but really, 
Orwell and his deep convictions about right and wrong in the 
Spanish War are surely too important to be vapourized like this. 

Politics apart, the main theme of Mr Hollis’s book is a 
dialogue in which he sets his own Christian beliefs against 
Orwell’s emphatic disbelief. The argument is interesting, 
although when Mr Hollis concludes that Orwell’s criticisms of 
Gandhi prove that only the Christian religion can meet the 
problem, he may have proved it to his own satisfaction, but this 
proof, I am sure, would never have been accepted by Orwell. 
Moreover, Mr Hollis argues all the time with a shadowy 
opponent who is only sometimes Orwell himself and at other 
times one of his fictional characters, Flory or Gordon, Winston 
Smith or O’Brien of the Inner Party, as Mr Hollis sees them. 
But how far can we legitimately identify Orwell with the 
characters of his novels? The mistake here is over-simplifica- 
tion. Really to understand the relationship between Orwell and 
his works, we should have to know much more of his life and 
motives — what were his true urges and his real experiences, as 
against those portrayed in his fiction ? 

Of this we know far too little. One thing of which I am sure 
is that Orwell was a far more complex and elusive person than 
the rather schematic characters he drew. The most often quoted 
interlude in his life was the great slumming episode after his 
return from Burma, when he tried to disappear in the under- 
world on the Left Bank and among tramps in English doss- 
houses, as described in Down and Out in Paris and London. There 
is no great mystery about this. In the reminiscences in Wigan 
Pier and Inside the Whale he has explained fairly clearly how the 
notion of dropping out of the world of respectability for a time 
fascinated him. During this period he deliberately sought to 
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be penniless. It has often been said that this was the decisive 
experience which shaped and embittered his outlook. But I 
have a feeling that this is a false trail and that his crucial 
experience was another one. This crucial experience was his 
struggle to turn himself into a writer, one which led through 
long periods of poverty, failure and humiliation, and about 
which he has written almost nothing directly. The sweat and 
agony were less in the slum-life than in the effort to turn the 
experience into literature. 

This struggle began in earnest around 1930-31 when he was 
trying to write Down and Out while staying off and on with his 
sister and brother-in-law, Mr and Mrs Dakin, in Leeds. The 
question whether he need have been as poor as he often was 
in his early days is here hardly relevant. Orwell’s family was in 
fact only remotely like that ‘lower upper-middle class’ milieu 
of which he drew a demonic picture in Keep the Aspidistra 
Flying. Nor, as has been curiously suggested, had they risen from 
the working class. Quite the contrary: his parents — they had 
married in India and his mother was partly French — main- 
tained a pleasant household at Southwold in Suffolk, to which 
he could always return when he wanted, and often did. He also 
could, and did, sometimes receive help from his mother’s sister, 
who was a West End actress. 

All these, however, were only details in the struggle to write 
his book which apparently extended over years. Mr Dakin 
told me that at the time they lived in a small house in Leeds, 
called ‘The Vicarage’, where Orwell sat incessantly typing in 
the upstairs room, conjuring up his memories of bawdy Paris 
bistros. He usually looked exhausted, thin as a scarecrow. 
In the local pub, a spit-and-sawdust place frequented by 
Yorkshire artisans, a hush would descend on the public bar as 
he entered. As Mr Dakin recollects it, 


In common with most Philistines I used to tell him: ‘ For 
heaven’s sake, get an income. Don’t accept help from your 
mother or your aunt. You can always write in your spare 
time. Don’t pursue an unprofitable career but get a job.’ 
But he made no effort to get any job except bits of school- 
mastering — he had one or two of those —and all the time his 
typewriter would go tap-tap-tap in the upstairs room. 


The schoolmastering jobs he took on were evidently only such 
as would not interfere with his main work, and so necessarily 
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menial. This plight of a young writer is not an uncommon one, 
but I suspect that for Orwell these painful years were crucial. 
In his novel Keep the Aspidistra Flying he described the agonies 
of a compulsive urge to write, unaccompanied by facility or 
success. There he let his hero Gordon off; he allowed him to 
throw the criss-crossed manuscript down a drain, get married 
and join an advertising firm. But Orwell himself kept on until 
he won through. Down and Out was published in 1933. Eric 
Blair had become George Orwell; but this transformation was 
achieved, I think, at a severe cost. 

This may be guessing, or reading too much into hints he let 
drop, but I often felt that ‘George Orwell’ was like the mask of 
a writer which he took on as he had taken on a Sahib’s mask 
in Burma. There was always the marked contrast between the 
uncompromising ruthlessness of his political views and his mild 
manner at home and his readiness to be reasonable and make 
individual allowances in his personal and working life. The two 
characters were never quite harmonized. Even outwardly he 
looked a curiously composite figure. Partly he dressed like a 
seedy Sahib, partly like an imitation of a French workman of 
his Paris days, with his dark-blue shirts, small moustache and 
the cigarettes he rolled from dark, acrid tobacco. Perhaps the 
creation of George Orwell, this not quite real personality, which 
differed from Eric Blair, gave him special strength as a writer. 
It largely freed him from the complications of his own person- 
ality, so that he was uniquely receptive to political trends and 
every intellectual wind of the time could blow through him, to 
be sniffed, tested, and rejected. The price was paid in his rather 
desolate private life. Still, this private life was there, and Eric 
Blair survived with George Orwell. A real appreciation of his 
personality, I am sure, can be obtained only from an under- 
standing of the subtle relationship between this public and 
private self. 











Out and About 


Caesar and Cleopatra (Old Vic) 


HE idea of making Shaw’s centenary into an occasion 

seemed to me to be quite unjustified. After all, it is only 

six years since his death and the obituary appreciations 
are still tolling in our ears. Less fuss would have been made over 
the centenary had it not occurred at the beginning of Fleet 
Street’s silly season and just before Colonel Nasser had given 
the papers an inexhaustible supply of copy. Nevertheless, I read 
Taylor’s surprisingly conventional debunking in the Observer 
and Colin Wilson’s surprisingly original appreciation in the 
Sunday Times (Shaw the great psychologist!), and, losing my 
boredom with the subject I ploughed through the acres 
provided by the other papers and periodicals. But after Mr 
Wilson’s piece I did not find one new idea, one novel approach 
to Shaw or his work. Almost every piece said that Shaw was a 
great dramatist but by no means a great philosopher. People 
have stopped complaining that Shaw’s plays are disguised 
essays and perhaps are beginning to see that the essays are 
really disguised plays. They have all the attack, briskness, 
immediate clarity, and wit that make for good dialogue in the 
play of ideas. Shaw used the essay as stage, rostrum and pulpit, 
from which to assault his audience with amusing dogmatic 
assertions of half-truths. But he never debates with himself; he 
is never the quiet companion of the man alone in his room 
searching for truth. He is more certain of everything than we 
are of anything. For a few pages he is wonderfully readable; 
but then one is fatigued. Shaw stimulates the intellect in the 
theatre but paralyses it in the study. 

The centenary pieces not only made me re-open the essays. 
They also persuaded me to go to the Old Vic where the 
Birmingham Repertory company was giving Caesar and 
Cleopatra. This was one of the few Shaw plays I had never seen 
performed and the only one I think which I have never 
finished reading. My impression was confirmed that this is not 
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a good play; it is rather a sketch for what might have been a 
masterpiece as great as St Joan had Shaw returned to the idea 
twenty years later. But when he wrote Caesar and Cleopatra in 
1898 he was too immature to tackle the theme of the imperialist 
warrior-statesman. He was only forty-two years old and for 
years had been concerned primarily with aesthetic problems. 
It was surprising that he could write even as well as he then did 
about the problems of the great man of action. Not all of it 
however is original. There are echoes of Bluntschli, Burgoyne 
and the man of destiny in Caesar. 

In his notes on the play, Shaw defends himself for presenting 
Caesar and Britannus in modern intellectual dress on the 
ground that there is no reason to suppose that progress has been 
made since their time; by ‘progress’ I think he means the 
ability of man to master his own mind, to think and act with 
greater freedom, to marshal his impulses; to attain, in short, 
the Stoic virtues. The pessimism which is fashionable to-day 
makes this argument more acceptable than it probably was in 
1898. But Shaw himself, in this Freudian age, appears particu- 
larly in the light of the revelations about his curious love life 
and his sterile marriage, to be a singularly unfree man, with his 
views of society and personal relations strictly conditioned by 
his unfortunate youth. 

The piece was not put on the stage until 1907, but Forbes 
Robertson for whom it was written did then play the part of 
Caesar, though with his wife and not Mrs Pat Campbell as 
Cleopatra. Even in 1907 there was a more heroic style of acting 
than is now in vogue and I imagine that Robertson with his 
noble bearing and well-exercised voice gave Caesar a presence 
which was lacking in this performance. I think it unfortunate 
that a style of acting Shaw’s plays as mannered as that of acting 
Shakespeare has developed in the English theatre. The actor 
gets too caught up in the rhythm and a part like Caesar can get 
confused not only with Napoleon, Bluntschli and Burgoyne, but 
also with Tanner and Magnus and half a dozen other charac- 
ters. We need some actors who are less dominated by Shaw. 
Geoffrey Bayldon gave a good intelligent performance, but the 
whole production had the stamp of Shavian repertory. The 
part, I think, calls for somebody with the old actor manager’s 
pride of presence and Thespian magnificence. As for Cleopatra, 
I think the part is unplayable. Shaw must have been thinking 
not of Cleopatra as she might have been or Cleopatra as she 
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might have appeared through his own powerful though 
distorting lens but of Mrs Pat Campbell herself. We shall 
probably never see a successful Cleopatra until a Mrs Pat is born 
again, and a new generation has come along which, like that 
of the nineties, admires a woman of kittenish ferocity. 

J. B. 


The Soviet Army Ensemble 


N a hot and brilliant Saturday afternoon coming in to 
() the cavernous reaches of the Empress Hall, it was hard 

to have much faith in a pronouncement of Peter 
Ustinov’s Romanoff and Juliet the night before — that the Russian 
genius was for ecstasy. Genius it would have to be, at such a 
time and place, if the Red Army was to break the dykes and 
persuade us to self-abandonment. Large men with large instru- 
ments came in and sat on little chairs, and in their musical- 
comedy uniforms recalled nothing more orgiastic than the 
Silver Prize Band in its bandstand in the soot-flecked municipal 
park. And the final incongruity came with the conductor, 
thickset and elderly, his bare head close-cropped and white, 
the very image — at this distance — of my blameless Salvation 
Army uncle. 

After a couple of numbers which passed us by because we 
were trying to find which of the glossily-printed programmes 
was being offered us (it turned out to be neither), the conductor 
was succeeded by another, tall, black-haired, stalwart and 
willowy. Which of them, we wondered idly, was Mr Boris 
Alexandrov, who figured in the programme as ‘Art Director 
and Chief Conductor’? Whoever he was, he wrote that he 
hoped ‘to bring our peoples closer together and further mutual 
understanding’. A formula, of course; and yet if the show had 
any raison d’étre, that was surely it — not so much ecstasy after 
all, as intimacy. Somewhere among the audience, large enough 
I suppose yet diminished among the tier upon tier of empty 
seats, there must be people who were there only for that oddly 
touching reason which operates especially where Russians are 
concerned — just to ‘see Shelley plain’, in imagination to pinch 
the visitors to see if they were alive and real. If that is to want 
‘to bring our peoples closer together’, perhaps most of the 
audience — it escaped all other categories, so far as I could 
see — was not very energetically ready to collaborate with Mr 
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Alexandrov. On one level, to be sure, the delighted squeals of 
returning delegations, “They’re just like us!’ hardly seem to 
‘further mutual understanding’; yet at another level, no 
doubt, it’s the only sort of understanding that matters. 

But . . . in the Empress Hall, surely the least intimate 
place in London? Across miles, as it seemed, of empty floor, in 
a thicket of chairs and music stands, the musicians played and 
the ranks of the choir behind them sang, small and distinct 
across the enormous space. The Russians themselves — were 
they trying to bridge that gap? Impossible, at this distance, 
to say. We ought to have brought opera-glasses. One can 
hardly expect a serving soldier to woo his audience like an 
Italian opera-singer. And certainly they were ready enough to 
give an encore. Perhaps indeed they were smiling, their eyes 
sparkled. Impossible to say. And one remembered instead that 
one word for Russians was ‘impassive’. 

What had’ one come for, after all? It was the voices that 
were to build the bridges, surely, not inveigling mannerisms. 
And sure enough, there was a bass-baritone, A. Sergeyev, 
singing an unsubtle melody ‘Song of the Hammer’ (rather like 
‘OP Man River’), who did for a few minutes bring the warmth 
back into an afternoon that had grown unaccountably chill; 
and a tenor who sang an Armenian folk-song, “The Swallow’, 
and seemed while he sang oblivious of all but his singing. 
But meanwhile the eyes reported only the distance, the stolid 
correctness, the soloists (too many of them) who marched in, 
bowed, sang, marched out, marched back to take a bow, 
marched out again. 

It was the dancing I had come for, remembering tumultous 
Arctic nights twelve years ago. And as to ecstasy, the dancers 
didn’t fail me. Such leapings, such whirling and spinning, the 
old barbarous mounting rhythms nailed home by clapping 
hands. And the urgency, the pretence of minute-by-minute 
improvisation, the more important pretence of abandonment 
— yes, yes one saw the point. It was all that we wanted after all 
— not intimacy of course, but the theatrical analogy of that, 
quite coldly contrived, no doubt, but that didn’t matter. It 
hadn’t, if one came to think of it, anything to do with the 
USSR. The choir came from there, but the dancers from 
Russia — as much from the White Guards as from the Red, 
from the Russia of the gypsy troupe, the all-night debauch, 
the Dostoievskyan self-abasements, precisely the Russia of 
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Peter Ustinov’s nostalgia. Appropriately they finished with a 
Cossack dance, sparks flying from clashing sabres. 

The chill came down again, the reaches of floor stretched 
out, and frustration came back with the linked hands of 
‘Auld Lang Syne’ and a flutter of waving goodbyes as the 
chorus trooped slowly away. It was the frustration we went 
home with. But then that would have happened in any case: 
only dramatic truth persists, not theatrical illusion; and I 
suppose one pays with a headache for ecstasy as for humbler 
orgies. 

DONALD DAVIE. 


Les Ballets Africains (The Palace Theatre) 


— Well, Solomon, what do you think? 


— Think? I don’t think I thought much. I felt rather absent. 
My mind wasn’t on it. 

— Yes, you looked rather glum. I admit that if I hadn’t con- 
fused Palace and Pavilion we’d have seen Chaplin instead. 
And there must be better ways of spending August Bank 
Holiday than with an old friend, when the friendship is like 
an old tattered marriage. But we both happened to be 
womanless, ... We pooled our enforced celibacy, and a 
damned dreary pool it is. ... Come on, we’re supposed to 
be part of the thinking élite, say something. 

— Well, I would have said it during the performance, if it 
hadn’t been for the nice American Negro lady on the other 
side of me. ... ‘So different from the home-life of our dear 
Queen’. ... I felt I was watching the missing link. 


— Really, Soloman, what a naturalized Britisher you are! 
Lesser breeds! You’ll complain next that we English are 
giving away your Empire. 

— I told you that story, so don’t serve it up to me. And may I 
point out again that silliness is the one thing I can’t get used 
to in you English. You know perfectly well what I mean. 
What we’ve been watching is primitive. It’s not fully 
human. It doesn’t mean anything to me. It all belongs to 
the time before I came in. I start with the Greeks. 


— But didn’t you enjoy any of it? 
— Enjoy? No, They’re professionals, of course. You can see 
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a that they’re good of their kind, but what have we got in 
common with the kind ? That tom-tom thumping away like a 
od pulse from beginning to end ... all that sex. It pleases some 
of people, of course ... the fellow behind us who squeaked 
1e ‘Bravo!’ every time there was a particularly frenzied bit. 
nt Look at what it produces when it comes into contact with 
Bs civilization — jitterbugging and that new thing ... what do 
I they call it? ... rock and roll. 
- — Jitterbugging and rock-and-roll may be degenerate adapta- 


tions of Negro-dancing, I don’t know, but if they are, you 
can’t hold that against the Negroes. I don’t see anything 
degenerate in this. On the contrary, it strikes me as very 
healthy. I can’t even see that it’s sexy. To have a bright-eyed 
Negress wobbling her painted breasts at you, friendly like, 
is just bracing, in a general way. It enhances your vitality. 
t. But an English T.V. announcer with naked shoulders, 
simpering genteelly at five o’clock in the afternoon, that’s 
pornovision. You feel in duty bound to rape her to prove 


1. that life is real. 

k — I must write and tell Jessie to come back to you at once. 

e And as your best friend, I seriously advise you to give up 

e watching television. Anyway, I didn’t know you ever 

a saw it. 

° — I haven’t since Coronation Day. It was at my neighbours’. 
I supplied the drinks. They supplied the exclamations : 

it *‘Wunderbar!” ““Tchudessno!”’ But let’s keep to the subject. 

r What struck me about this dancing was that it didn’t appear 

ir to be intended, primarily, for an audience. The producer 


Keita Fodéba, has adapted it slightly to a Western stage 
pattern, but the dancers don’t dance to the audience. They 
dance for themselves and to each other. That must be how 
they work up such passion and speed. Did you notice how 
the tom-tom player, every now and again, seemed to be 
challenging a dancer to keep up with him or to invent a 
new quiver or shake corresponding to a slight change in 
rhythm ? And sometimes two dancers would face each other, 
like forwards fighting for an invisible ball, or they would 
crack jokes or smile with their hands and feet. And at the 
end, when the audience applauded, instead of bowing and 
looking conscientiously modest like European performers, 
they grinned and little bits of dance movements flickered 
9* 
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from one to the other. If only we were like that! Whenever 
I hear my favourite bits from Beethoven or Mozart I want 
to get up and throw myself about, but I never know how to 
do it. Whereas, if I’d started life as a nice little Negro 
baby ... 

— I hadn’t thought of you as a repressed jitterbugger ... 


— I’ve noticed before that you naturalized B.’s have a weakness 
for bad puns. 


— ... but I recognize the usual frivolity and the dilettante 
approach. In another five years you’ll be drooling away 
about the beauty of all things, like old So-and-So in The 
Looker-on. I’ve told you before, you have no principles. This 
sort of thing has to be rejected. It’s pre-civilized collectivism. 
It doesn’t even begin to be religious, for instance. I can 
understand Indian dancing, which is a genuine religious 
rite, or European folk-dancing, where the individual means 
something. But this is still among the witch doctors. You 
saw the episode of the young girl proving her innocence to 
the chief of police, and all the police officers leaping around 
like monkeys. A good example of mindless collectivism 
drifting this way and that according to crowd hysteria. It’s 
dramatic all right, but pretty depressing. 


— Perhaps it was meant to be as funny as Trial by Fury. Suppose, 
instead of being an atheistic but theologically-minded Jew 
watching Africans, you had been a respectable Presbyterian 
Negro from the Congo, watching Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Would there not have been the same lack of enthusiasm? 


— There you go, mixing everything up again. These can’t be 
Presbyterians, because they come from French Africa. 
Presbyterians, presumably, have emerged from the primitive 
stage. I don’t know what education these dancers have had, 
but their dancing seems to be pre-pagan. And Gilbert and 
Sullivan is a purely English middle-class myth, that I 
haven’t much use for, anyway. 


— Wait till some sociologist discovers Gilbert and Sullivan and 
writes an enormous tome on them. You’ll read it. What’s 
more, you’ll buy it. You, at any rate, are serious-minded. 
You are the only person I know who actually buys books 
regularly. But can’t you accept this for what it is, even if it 
is pre-civilized collectivism ? You can’t reject what is. I agree 
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with you that it’s not truly aesthetic in the Western sense, 
or at least that it doesn’t appear so, at a first seeing. But you 
seem to me to be passing moral judgment on it, instead of 
enjoying it as an explosion of vitality. 

— If you’ve got to the stage of enjoying explosions of vitality, 
I’m sorry for you. That’s the last, debased form of the cult 
of nature. You asked me what I thought and I’m telling you. 
I can’t just savour everything that comes along, like you, and 
smack my lips over it and say: how interesting! I have some 
sort of system, and it would be better if you had too. 


— My dear Solomon, I suppose it’s quite in order for a Jew to 
be preaching Puritanism to a Nonconformist. We got it from 
you in the first place. But I’ve spent years getting rid of it 
and you’re not going to inflict it on me again. Surely it’s 
uneducated to talk about these African dancers as if we were 
nineteenth-century missionaries and the boiling pot were 
waiting for us, sizzling, just off-stage. All right, they are 
primitive. There are times when I don’t feel so very civilized 
myself, but I wish I knew how to be harmoniously un- 
civilized, like them. I’m pleased they are what they are, and 
I enjoy watching them, without wanting to wear sandals or 
grow a beard or prate about my solar plexus. After all, we 
send them our missionaries and civil servants. They send us 
their witch-doctors. That’s fair cultural exchange. Or do 
you prefer to read D. H. Lawrence, that confused English 
witch-doctor? 

— I buy books. I don’t buy novels. 

— Well. This is my kraal, I must get off. So long. Come to my 
mud-hut sometime soon. We’ll gnaw a bone and discuss the 


colonial problem. 
LANCE ROBSON. 











Book Reviews 


BERNARD SHAW. By St John Ervine. (Constable. 50s.) 
JESTING APOSTLE. By Stephen Winsten. (Hutchinson. 215.) 


In writing of a great man, it is all-important to love him. G. K. 
Chesterton, a great man himself, prefaced what Ervine describes as 
‘the best book on Shaw that ... will ever be written’ (though he has 
now written one nearly as good) with a declaration of disagreement, 
and a claim — warranted by his love — to understand him. Mr T. S. 
Eliot also disagrees with Shaw, but is not at his admirable best when 
thanking God that he is not made as that shallow demagogue, the 
author of Heartbreak House. Shaw’s freedom from resentment seems 
to bring the Devil out in his detractors. Ervine could hate all these, 
for love of Shaw, but, while not slow in reproving, is frequently 
constrained by his subject to a charity which may disappoint 
Shavian ‘fans’. As, apart from loving his man, he sees eye to eye on 
fundamentals, practises the same craft, and writes with no less Irish 
bravado and punch, he makes the ideal biographer, and if the 
newly-completed Life, to which Professor Archibald Henderson has 
been devoting a scholar’s whole career, proves to be half as satisfy- 
ing, we shall be doubly blessed. 

Opening Ervine’s Bernard Shaw is to step inside a spacious, well- 
built house, mountain-aired, warmed in sunshine, many-roomed, 
and peopled with lively men and women, collaborating in a kind of 
private play, the hero of which, sustained with much music, gaily 
pursues the art of living religiously on this planet. We are familiar 
with the plot of the play, and have sniggered over the dramatis 
persone, as seen through the hero’s own distorting glasses. But it is 
fascinating as well as edifying to be given the ‘low down’, and to 
discover, for example, that the legend of How He Sponged on His 
Mother derives from a domestic situation, not only highly creditable 
to the son, but demanding to be dramatized (as “The Shaws of 
Suburbia’) for its extraordinary psychological interest. As Ervine 
runs to some quarter of a million words, it seems hardly fair to 
complain that the book is too short. Nevertheless I will have my 
grouse. Room should have been made for an adequate appreciation 
of the volume, published almost immediately after Shaw’s death, 
which rounded off the Standard Edition of his works (and — so far 
as I could discover — was not noticed by reviewers). 

Shaw’s mind, though it crystallized out politically in his old age, 
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never stopped growing. In the second of two revealing Prefaces 
included in that posthumous volume, he writes pregnantly of 
‘speculations as to what may happen in the next million light years 
that are troubling me in the queer second wind that follows second 
childhood’. And in the sketches called Farfetched Fables that follow, 
he is seen groping forward from ideas first formulated in Man and 
Superman, and later, by way of trial and error, developed in Back to 
Methusalah, resulting, as Ervine gently demonstrates, in much 
confusion. But the groping in the darkness went on; it was, in other 
language, a striving to attain a higher state of consciousness, and 
the best part of his psychology went into it. Conscience being 
engaged, what troubled him most was a mask, known to the world 
as ‘G. B. S.’, and a tongue by which he would ‘go on talking’ — more 
freely than ever, after Charlotte died ... Mr Winsten, a neighbour- 
friend of the final period, has recorded what he could remember of 
their many talks together. He is standoffish and clever, writes care- 
lessly, and, with all due respect, provokes a suspicion that some 
conversational tit-bits, ‘reported to me by G. B. S. himself’, should 
have been reported by G. B. S. to the Marines. But he has important 
material to contribute to his unsatisfactory portrait, and there are — 
whether we like them or not — arresting passages, with flashes of 
insight, as where he notes traces of Shaw’s father in Captain 
Shotover. It is a melancholy thought that future generations of 
readers will still be at the job of sifting the authentic from the 
blarney. But away with melancholy! Bernard Shaw, born a century 
ago for our benefit, and murdered by us many times since his ashes 
were strewn, is gloriously alive in the year 1956. 
H. F. RUBINSTEIN. 


THE IGNOBLE ART. By Dr Edith Summerskill. (Heinemann. 
10s. 6d.) 
THE ADULTS. By Inez Holden. (The Bodley Head. 115. 6d.) 


Although the society in which I lived was a Puritan one, I was 
brought up to believe that boxing was a good thing. It was, in fact, 
an ally of Puritanism. It taught one how to command one’s temper, 
how to control and rationalize the aggressive instincts and how to 
accept pain and defeat manfully. Everybody believed in boxing 
from Bernard Shaw and Baden-Powell to my Sunday School 
teacher, although an unorganized fight with bare fists was still held 
to be reprehensible. 

I might have become a fair boxer myself but for a book which I 
acquired at the age of eight. It was called The Noble Art of Self 
Defence, and was, I think, by Jim Driscoll. From it I learned to 
stand up straight and lead with a straight left. My addiction to the 
classical style brought me many bloody noses from crude south 
paws, crouching in-fighters and other unconventional stylists. In 
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fact I ceased to enjoy fighting unless I was matched with opponents 
smaller and weaker than myself who would wait around for my 
straight left to connect. But I still went on believing in Driscoll. 
Every schoolboy’s annual contained a story about an amateur (with 
a straight left) who beat the daylights out of a boastful professional 
pug or a drunken brute twice his size whom he had discovered ill- 
treating a horse. I also revelled in the stories the Sunday papers 
used to publish of old prize fights of the bare knuckle days sponsored 
by dashing Corinthians. As at this time Jimmie Wilde was at the 
height of his fame and the Prince of Wales was a regular patron of 
the National Sporting Club I believed that the Corinthians were 
still with us. When I became a reporter, this romanticism about the 
Ring still held me in grip. I covered fights whenever I could, hung 
about gymnasiums and got to know the seedy hangers on of the 
sport. The Bay Horse Hotel in Manchester still exhibits a photo- 
graph of me sparring with Jackie Brown who is slipping one of my 
unsuccessful left leads. 
_ It seems to me that there is a new attitude to boxing. I have an 
idea that at schools and in scout troops, boxing is no longer morally 
obligatory. A boy may say that he dislikes the sport and yet not be 
thought unmanly. Perhaps it no longer matters whether one is 
unmanly or not in this sense of the word. The new attitude has 
arisen because we live in a gentler age. It is years since I saw a street 
fight although they were common thirty years ago and there seems 
to be a lot less wife-beating, horse-beating and dog-beating than 
there then was. There is also a good deal of sophisticated knowledge 
about professional boxing. We have had a number of films dealing 
with punch drunkenness, fixed fights and rapacious managers. 
Boxing has been de-romanticized and although it is now watched 
by millions on television, I doubt whether they would enjoy the real 
thing from a ringside seat where you can smell the sweat and see the 
red blood flow. 

Dr Summerskill’s book has come at a time when it can do most 
good — at a time when people are already beginning to question 
traditional attitudes to the sport. She rather spoils her case by 
suggesting people will be more willing to go to war if they have 
become used to the direct satisfaction of their aggressive instincts in 
the boxing ring. This may or may not be true. But there are good 
citizens who would hold that it is still necessary for people to be 
willing to go to war to defend interests they hold to be more precious 
than life itself. Nor do I think that boxing makes spectators more 
brutal than they already are. There is an enormous range of interest 
in a good fight which is not related to sadism. 

But Dr Summerskill’s medical chapters are most impressive: 

The weight of a boxer’s punch can be very great; it has been 
estimated that a ten stone amateur boxer can deliver a punch equal 
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to the impact of six hundred pounds pressure. The degree of damage 
to the brain cannot be measured solely by a few heavy punches but 
must be assessed in relation to the minor head blows received over 
the years. A few skilled experts may escape but the ordinary fighter 
after about fifty fights in a few years begins to show the unmistakable 
signs of deterioration. 


Dr Summerskill’s chapters on amateur boxing are less convincing. 
Nevertheless, every schoolmaster and every lads’ club official should 
read them and match them against experience. The parent can 
probably do nothing about it except to choose schools which do not 
encourage boxing. 

Probably all the novels that are in future written around boxers 
will be like this one of Inez Holden’s. Actually it is about an ex- 
boxer, Sunny Southpaw Smith, a punch drunk old champ who is 
driven by the failure of his pub to take up all-in wrestling, a sport 
for which defenders of the noble art have not a good word to say. 
Sunny appears in his first big wrestling match, but it is a fiasco. 
When he hears the bell, his dulled mind imagines that he is back in 
the boxing ring, he wields his fists and is disqualified. Boxing is not 
part of ‘all in’. 

Sunny is not the central character in this sensitive and sensible 
novel. It describes a country week-end as seen through the eyes of 
an intelligent eighteen-year-old girl, Pascale. Her host is a cousin, a 
man of title who has turned the great house into a home for delin- 
quent girls and is quietly doing a good job of work there as a welfare 
officer and compensating for the failure of his marriage to Venetia, 
a mature and paranoid nymphomaniac. She is tiring of her lover, an 
alcoholic American journalist, and when she hears of Sunny on the 
night before his fight, she takes her guests to his pub and is en- 
couraged to think that this mental wreck but physically splendid 
man might become her next victim. After the fight, she drags Pascale 
to the pub again, but Sunny has forgotten her. There are some 
quietly terrible passages in the book which describe her drunken 
rage of frustration. 

This is a very good novel. The characters are rather like those of 
Angus Wilson and the manner of telling that of Forster with some 
rather stilted condensed conversation of roughly the Compton 
Burnett mode. But Inez Holden has no contempt for her failures. 
The theme of the book is expressed in a sentence of Pascale’s 
towards the end of her stay. ‘I don’t suppose,’ the American says, 
‘your sins keep you awake.’ ‘No,’ Pascale answers. ‘My past sins do 
not trouble me at all, since I see them now as the sins of childhood 
and of little account. For me it is the future which has a fearsome 
face because from this time on I must live in the adult world. And 
the adults do not seem to improve — sometimes I think they are 
getting steadily worse.’ J: B. 
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PRousT. By J. M. Cocking. (Studies in Modern European Litera- 
ture and Thought). (Bowes and Bowes, London, 7s. 6d.) 


One of the difficulties that arise when a non-expert writes about 
something he loves may be that he makes discoveries that the 
experts have known for years; or he makes a guess based on intuition 
which fails to fit in with a known fact. It is with this proviso that I 
begin my comment. I have only to hear the evocative words, 
Combray, Méséglise, Balbec to fall once more under the spell. But 
what the delight consists in I have never been able to explain to 
myself and never, truth to tell, tried very hard. Yet only yesterday, 
with Professor Cocking’s essays under my arm, I happened to be in 
Pontoise; and there, in that hard and surely unpoetic town, the 
madeleine had its usual, notorious effect. Pontoise, with its rickety 
roofs and dilapidated churches and people who know their rights to 
the fine edge of the guillotine, and the vista of the gasworks seen by 
chance at the end of a stone passage — turned into Combray. 

The fact that it was Proust’s evocative words in quotation, rather 
than Professor Cocking’s carefully marshalled arguments, that 
impressed me, is not a criticism of this book. Being a dilettante 
reader of A la Recherche rather than a student, I would have preferred 
more about the masterpiece and less about Proust’s other writings. 
I have a feeling which is almost an inhibition against Les Plaisirs et 
les Fours and Contre Sainte-Beuve, which I have never read; and above 
all against Jean Santeuil — it seems so like a botched and sketchy 
copy of the real thing. But such material is essential for students. 

There still remain mysteries that I am unable to see into. Proust 
was influenced by Ruskin, so be it. Recently I re-read some Ruskin 
to find out about this and was astonished to see how Ruskin’s 
involved parentheses and interminable sentences resemble those of 
the master. But, to me at least, they entirely lack the magic. Is it 
that I have a blind spot about Ruskin or is it that Proust read into 
Ruskin something that wasn’t there? (This last phenomenon is very 
common in the arts — Dante for instance thought he was following 
Virgil and enormously admired the deadly poetry of Statius and 
Boethius.) My blind spot about George Eliot, a thing entirely 
personal and nothing to do with literary criticism, is such that I 
cannot even begin to imagine how she could have influenced 
Proust. The Verdurin buffoonery? But this is more like Dickens 
than like anything else, and there, surely, Proust was carried away 
by the élan of making caricatures just as Dickens was. That Proust 
was unable to think, or easily got bored with the art of thinking 
conceptually, seems to me to explain the muddle in certain con- 
ceptual ideas in Le Temps Retrouvé — the philosophy, as Professor 
Cocking shows, is pretty shoddy at times. But then the conceptual 
approach, was it the novelist’s job? Is it possible, the non-critic 
wonders, to over-estimate the conscious debt of Proust to other well- 
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known writers, or even the conscious architecture of the great book ? 
Wasn’t Proust’s mind like a huge greedy sponge mopping up 
impressions made by lines of Racine or the cut of Montesquiou’s 
trousers or the way Anna de Noailles talked, but always un- 
systematically ? Incidentally, and thank heavens, Professor Cocking 
is far too serious to spend much time on the commérages of the Who’s 
Who of Proust. 

The Zeitgeist, too, like all big general conceptions, makes a 
puzzle. Proust expressed it, having mopped it up, as nobody else 
did, yet he doesn’t date as other writers of his age do. This, I suppose, 
means that he was the supreme artist. Though Proust published 
rather late, the psychological period in which he lived was not only 
that of Henry James, but broadly of Nietzsche, Walter Pater, 
Gabriele D’Annunzio, Oscar Wilde and George Moore. I find tones 
in Proust which resemble all these ‘decadent’ writers, but, except 
for Nietzsche, they were of lesser stature than Proust and they all 
date. The attempt to interpret life as an aesthetic phenomenon was 
the thing before the cannons roared and the gold standard melted 
away. Proust would have been unthinkable without the great 
bourgeois stability that ended in 1914, the stability of Suez Canal 
shares and Russian bonds. One wonders how the youngest writers 
who live in a welfare world so far from the tensions of the age of 
decaying orchids react to A la Recherche, whether Proust’s impact can 
be so great on them as on us, the middle aged, the youngest of the 
two-wars generations. But these reflexions are entirely en marge of 
Professor Cocking’s excellent exposé which provides Proust students 
with the essential material to the very latest date and is admirably 


readable. 
B. W. 


HANNIBAL OF CARTHAGE. By Mary Dolan. (Macdonald: Lon- 
don, 1956. 15s.) 

This book is in the familiar tradition of the historical novel, written 
with enthusiasm and descriptive power. But of all forms of fiction, 
this is the most hybrid. The information we have of Hannibal is 
meagre. Neither Polybius nor Livy gives us sufficient to recreate a 
full-scale portrait of the great Carthaginian, so the field lies wide for 
conjecture. He may well have been a fine man as well as one of the 
greatest, if not as some consider, the greatest of all military geniuses 
in historical times. But it is irresponsible to engage our deeper 
feelings on his behalf at the expense of Rome, which after all is the 
great maker of Europe as we know it, and without whom we might 
well have had to struggle out of the grips of some form of oriental 
provincialism and slavery. The Carthaginian wars were a real hinge 
of history, Hannibal’s victory would have changed it profoundly, 
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and almost certainly for the worse. To whitewash Hannibal and 
make him into a good sahib is a heavy price to pay for a fine tale. 
Yet there is something quite unusual in Miss Dolan’s grasp of 
military strategy — the battles are strangely and delightfully crystal- 
clear. Nor is there anything amateurish in the treatment of incident 
or even of the inevitable love story. But that atmosphere of mystery 
and strangeness which Flaubert communicates in Salammbé, where 
is it here? We hope that the author will use her brilliant gifts in real 
fiction. 
ADVENTURES IN BUKHARA. By Leonid Solovyev. (Library of 
Contemporary Soviet Novels. Lawrence and Wishart. London, 
1956. gs. 6d.) 
Both the title and the content of this book is somewhat misleading. 
Under the guise of what we might think is a travel book, we come 
across that familiar and popular figure in Turkish folklore, Khoja 
Nasreddin, whose connection with the Soviet Republics depends 
upon the slight fact that his adventures are laid in Bukhara, at one 
time with Samarkand, a greatly prized viceroyalty of the Czarist 
Empire. But in reality Khoja Nasreddin belongs to every coffee shop 
and lokanta in the Moselm Near East, and is frequently quoted in 
the lighter sort of newspaper article. He is faithfully dealt with in 
this book; his incredible resourcefulness, his knavery, and (some- 
what toned down here) disreputable and cheerful wit. Unhappily, a 
rather mawkish and goody-goody turn is given to his latter end, and 
he becomes an incongruous hero and benefactor of man. That is a 
pity. His benefactions are of another kind, and much more durable. 
The book is finely printed and on better paper than is usual in these 
days, and is cheaper. The translation is from the Russian, published 
in 1938. 

AUSTIN OAKLEY. 


GRAND STRATEGY. Vol. V. By John Ehrman. (H.M.S.O. 42s.) 


The official British history of the Second World War is a formidable 
undertaking in several series, ranging from the highly technical to 
volumes which the ordinary citizen may well profit by consulting, 
if he is at all concerned to understand the processes by which 
victory was achieved, and the pattern of the post-war world given 
its principal outlines. The series, entitled Grand Strategy, itself a sub- 
division of the military series, is intended to deal with the planning 
of the war as seen from the focal point of the War Cabinet. It is 
itself divided chronologically into six volumes, of which the present, 
the first to appear, but the fifth in the ultimate ordering, covers in 
well over 600 pages the period between August 1943 and September 
1944. It is a tribute to Mr Ehrman’s very considerable powers of 
historical construction and narrative that even starting thus in 
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medias res and covering ground that has already been dealt with by 
some of the principal participants in these mighty affairs — notably, 
of course, Sir Winston Churchill and President Eisenhower — he 
nevertheless contrives to make the story an absorbing one, even for 
those with no pretence at special knowledge or competence in 
military affairs. 

The secret of Mr Ehrman’s success is his realization that, although 
in retrospect all victorious wars can be made to look as though the 
successive moves were predetermined, and followed naturally one 
upon the other, the truth is that their planning must always take 
into account a series of alternatives, each of which must be weighed 
against the others, both as regards its potential contribution to the 
final result, and as being a competitor for scarce resources. Therefore 
the planning must inevitably involve perpetual debate adjusted to 
the ever-changing scene. Where one has, as in this case on the 
British side, a political leader with strong strategic opinions of his 
own, and experience in the conduct of war that neither his service 
chiefs nor his colleagues can ignore, you are likely to get not merely 
the arguments between the different field commanders as to the 
priority to be allotted to their respective areas of operation, but also 
possibly, a direct clash between the Prime Minister and the Chiefs 
of Staff. Thus as regards the conduct of the war against Japan, 
once Germany was out of the way, there was an extreme divergence 
of view for a time between the Prime Minister’s preference for an 
‘Indian Ocean’ strategy and the service chiefs’ preference for a 
‘Pacific’ strategy. 

In the case of a war conducted by an Alliance, a new dimension 
is added, that of debate between the Allied leaders themselves 
whether at the service or political level. It is the tension of these 
continuing debates that holds the attention of the reader, and 
relieves the often rather technical discussion of resources and their 
use. Here though, the spirit of irony creeps in. In the period 
covered, that of the Italian campaign, the Normandy landings and 
the invasion of Southern France, of the American advances in the 
central Pacific and of the final repulse of the Japanese attempt to 
invade India from Burma, resources both in men and machines were 
always short. This was particularly true of transport aircraft, and 
above all of landing craft. Indeed great events seemed to turn upon 
the availability of relatively small numbers of these craft at the 
right place and at the right times; and it was hard to get agreement 
on the calculation made. On the other hand, the prospect with 
Germany about to collapse — as it was falsely expected to do by some 
people in the early autumn of 1944 — was that Britain would shortly 
have a superfluity of ships and aircraft; and it became a matter of 
political prestige to what extent the Americans would allow her to 
share in the main operations looking to the defeat of Japan. 
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With the Russians distant and inscrutable — and from the time of 
the Warsaw rising at least, increasingly suspect of a ruthless playing 
for their own hand -— the real heart of the matter was indeed the 
Anglo-American alliance. It is natural that a work which largely 
deals with debates on policy should produce more evidence of dis- 
agreement than of co-operation; the extraordinary nature of the 
joint machine created may be taken too much for granted — that is 
by the reader; Mr Ehrman, we may be sure, makes no such mistake. 

It has often been said, since those days, that the main difference 
was that the British kept the political objectives of the war closely in 
sight all the time, whereas the Americans were prone to think that 
victory in the field was all that counted and that the rest could wait 
for a ‘peace conference’. This is not quite the case. Both sides in fact 
were concerned with politics; but their political priorities were 
different. The Americans expected to limit their post-war involve- 
ment in Europe to a minimum, and were certainly suspicious of 
political arguments put forward in support of certain strategic con- 
ceptions in that theatre. On the other hand, in Asia, the Americans 
were concerned very much with the primarily political — though 
ostensibly military — question of keeping Chiang Kai-shek going; 
and therefore wished to direct the entire energies of the Mountbatten 
command to re-opening a land-route to China. The British were 
conscious of the blow that the Western Empires had suffered in the 
Japanese conquests; and were interested in re-establishing them- 
selves as soon as possible in Burma itself, Malaya, and in assisting 
the Dutch to do so in the East Indies — all objectives which the anti- 
colonialist Americans regarded with scant sympathy. 

On the other hand, Mr Ehrman brings out two differences in 
attitude which were fundamental. In the first place, there was the 
question of time. Britain by the second half of 1943 was fully 
stretched as far as its war effort was concerned. It wanted strategies 
that would yield quick results. The longer the war went on, the 
harder its effort would be to maintain, and apart from the hardships 
its prolongation involved, this meant that the longer it went on, the 
less say Britain would have in the settlement. To the Americans, the 
idea of a long haul was much less uncongenial. The second difference 
was partly a consequence of this. The Americans put their faith in 
long-range planning; and distrusted any attempts to depart from 
what had been agreed upon. The British were more flexible, and 
were constantly on the look-out for short cuts, hating to commit 
their forces finally to a course of action which might make it impos- 
sible to exploit some new opening. In this the general British line, 
was reinforced by the personal outlook of Churchill. 

Mr Ehrman does not dwell on what still seems in retrospect the 
greatest failure to improvise in time — namely, the inability to seize 
upon the opportunity presented by the fall of Mussolini. Here the 
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Germans showed themselves much quicker off the mark. On the 
other even more important issue — the Montgomery plea for a 
northern concentration after the fall of Paris, as against the 
American preference for an advance on a broad front - Mr Ehrman 
does not add much to what is already common knowledge. One feels 
that his sympathies are with Montgomery; but he is content at this 
stage to state the respective cases without much evaluation of them. 

On the other hand, he has a great deal to say about the theory to 
which the late Chester Wilmot gave such vogue — namely, that the 
Americans prevented the proper exploitation of the situation in 
south-eastern Europe that might have done much to forestall that 
subsequent domination by Russia, and that the British who 
saw the political situation more clearly were over-ruled in the name 
of the priority of the direct strategic thrust. As Mr Ehrman shows, 
the truth is largely a question of chronology. In the second half of 
1943, Churchill was as determined on the invasion of Northern 
France and on the priority of Anglo-American plans to this end as 
anyone else; only Smuts seems at this juncture to have thought 
seriously about possible major operations in the Balkans. But when 
one turns to 1944, to June, and even more to August, the difference 
is perfectly genuine. The issue really arose over the landing in 
Southern France, and its relation to the Italian campaign, with 
Churchill pressing the claims and possibilities of the latter, the more 
so once it was clear that the success of the main landings did not 
require a southern diversion. Politics had, of course, more than one 
meaning at this time. Roosevelt could not overlook the coming 
election ‘I would,’ he informed Churchill, ‘never survive even a 
slight setback in ‘Overlord’ (the Normandy campaign) if it were 
known that fairly large forces had been diverted to the Balkans.’ 

Roosevelt also used the argument that since Stalin had been 
promised at Teheran that there would be a Mediterranean as well 
as a Channel landing, the former could not be put off without 
consulting him. Churchill’s reply on July 1st showed that he at least 
by this date had no illusions about Stalin: 

On military grounds [he wrote] he might be greatly interested in 
the eastward movement of Alexander’s Army, which, without 
entering the Balkans, would profoundly affect the forces there, and 
which, in conjunction with any attacks he may make upon Rumanian 
or with Rumania against Hungarian Transylvania, might produce 
the most far-reaching results. On a long-term political view, he 
might prefer that the British and Americans should do their share in 
France in this very hard fighting that is to come, and that East, 
Middle and Southern Europe, should fall naturally into his control. 
However it is better to settle the matter for ourselves and between 
ourselves. 


In other words, as so often, Churchill clung to the essential —- Anglo- 
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American co-operation in the first instance. As a result, he could do 
nothing but give way in particulars — and the Italian front was 
denuded of troops at the time when their endurance had brought 
major rewards in sight. 

In dealing with these inter-allied problems, Mr Ehrman pre- 
serves the scrupulous fairness demanded of an official historian and 
lets the documents tell their tale. On only one point does he seem 
less than fair, and that is in accepting more or less at its face value 
the official attitude taken towards de Gaulle and his movement 
before D Day. It is difficult for the reader of de Gaulle’s memoirs 
and other relevant material on the French side not to feel that his 
case — however aggravatingly he may have put it — was a strong 
one; and that Roosevelt’s treatment of him which the British 
Government had with some obvious reluctance to accept was one 
of the least defensible of the President’s personal policies. There was 
by D Day every reason to regard de Gaulle’s Committee as at least 
as much entitled to de facto recognition as the authority for liberated 
France as some of the exiled Governments, notably that of Poland — 
which was even exempted from the pre-D Day security measures. 

One’s feeling that Mr Ehrman has given this question insufficient 
examination is heightened by the fact that it is only when dealing 
with French affairs that his meticulous accuracy seems to desert 
him. Thus he writes (p. 320) of de Gaulle having gained control 
over Indo-China and Equatorial Africa in 1940, whereas in fact 
Vichy retained throughout the allegiance of the French authorities 
in the former. He also writes (on the same page) of de Gaulle’s 
‘sudden coups in territories which they (the Western Allies) had 
occupied in the Allied cause, of which the most notorious occurred 
in Syria and in the Atlantic islands of St. Pierre et Miquelon’. In 
St Pierre et Miquelon, the Allies had not in fact acted at all. The 
other reference is presumably to the Lebanon, not Syria, and its 
significance is not made clear. 

It is possible that on issues of the highly political kind, of which 
relations with France provides one example, Mr Ehrman is more 
handicapped than may at first sight appear by limitations expressed 
as follows by the general editor of the series, Professor J. R. M. 
Butler, in his preface to the volume: ‘In accordance with the 
recognized British constitutional principle, the historians have not 
held themselves free to reveal individual differences of opinion 
within the War Cabinet not to lift the veil of Civil Service anony- 
mity.’ As far as the first point is concerned, there is here a curious 
transfer — the more curious in that, as Mr Ehrman shows, the War 
Cabinet as such was often outside the main debate. Cabinet 
solidarity is undoubtedly a principle of the Constitution, in that 
Ministers are collectively responsible for Cabinet decisions and 
cannot without permission, even upon resignation, reveal differences 
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that may have arisen between themselves and their late colleagues. 
This convention is, however, binding upon Ministers, not upon 
historians ; acceptance of it is simply the price paid for the access to 
documents one gets through being an ‘official historian’. But it is a 
price. The anonymity of civil servants is a corollary of ministerial 
responsibility, and one that can easily be defended. But it does not 
seemingly apply to serving officers, though presumably someone is 
responsible for their actions too. Thus Mr Ehrman and his colleagues 
can tell us what Montgomery or Wilson or Alexander wanted or 
argued for, but are inhibited from giving comparable weight to the 
personal contributions to policy of civilians, unless they happen, like 
Mr Duncan Sandys when working on the committee to prepare for 
the V-weapons, to be Junior Ministers. Since much of the economic 
warfare, propaganda and subversion undertaken was directed by 


civilians, there is a clear unbalance. 
MAX BELOFF. 


MILITARY POLICY AND NATIONAL SECURITY. Edited by 
William W. Kaufmann. (Princeton University Press and Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 274 pp. 305.) 

This is a serious book on a very serious subject, and though it is 
written by Americans for the American public, it deserves to be 
read widely in Britain also, because the problems with which it deals 
are of urgent importance for this country as well as the United 
States, and no collection of studies of comparable force and lucidity 
has yet appeared on this side of the Atlantic. The authors are con- 
cerned with the relation of atomic and thermo-nuclear weapons to 
strategic doctrine and to the economics of preparation for the 
contingency of war. The authors are agreed in rejecting the view 
that the ‘atomic stalemate’ has in itself ruled out the possibility of 
even a major war, and they reject also the principle of ‘massive 
retaliation’ because, in their view, now that such retaliation must 
provoke a counter-retaliation no less massive, the American people 
and its government — and this applies even more fully to the more 
vulnerable countries of Western Europe — will never resort to full- 
scale ‘strategic’ nuclear warfare except in reaction against direct 
attack of the same kind on themselves. There is, therefore, scope for 
far-reaching regional uses of force, which may include ‘tactical’ 
atomic weapons, but are unlikely ever to develop into ‘all-out’ 
nuclear war unless the aggressor takes the initiative in such opera- 
tions, which, if he has a superiority in other arms, it will be against 
his interest to do. If, therefore, the Western nations take refuge in 
the comforting doctrine that they can ensure their peace and security 
merely by producing hydrogen bombs and carriers for them, without 
at the same time maintaining forces adequate for defence on the 
ground, they are in danger of being defeated in limited wars in 
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which their strategic bombing power would never be brought into 
action. 

The authors denounce ‘the despair, the futility and the reckless- 
ness’ which the doctrine of massive retaliation implies and ask for 
‘reasonable and tolerable substitutes.’ They point out that it remains 
impossible to speak of the defence of land frontiers without the use 
of armies, and that although tactical atomic weapons have rendered 
the employment of great masses of infantry a thing of the past, 
battles must still be expected to give victory to the better army. 
The new weapons will impose highly mobile and dispersed tactics, 
but they have not fundamentally altered the nature of land warfare. 
Nations that would remain strong enough to defend themselves and 
their allies against military aggression must be able to fight on the 
ground; they must also have hydrogen bombs and bombers for them, 
but these are ‘forces of last resort’, not to be used unless the enemy 
uses them first. In the words of Mr Kaufmann, we must be able to 
escape from the choice between ‘retreat and the nuclear holocaust.’ 
But to prepare for two different kinds of possible war is a very 
expensive business, and the authors recognize that the difficulties in 
the Western democracies are political rather than technical. One of 
them declares that it is the task of statesmen ‘to jolt citizens out of 
their reluctance to face disagreeable realities.’ But first of all, of 
course, the statesmen must themselves face these realities. 

G. F. H. 


Who’s Who 


JOHN HOLLOWAY: Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and 
University Lecturer in English. Fellow of All 
Souls, and formerly Lecturer in English at 
Aberdeen University. Author of The Victorian 
Sage. 


Ww. A. 8. KEIR: Lecturer in English at Aberdeen University. 
EDWIN MORGAN: Lecturer in English at Glasgow University. 


BURNS SINGER: Poet, whose new book of verse Still and All will 
shortly be published by Secker & Warburg. 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably giveri. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 
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This puzzle is the third of a new Competition series of six. The sum of ten 
guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize money to the most 
successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, September 24th. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 
The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Victorian poet’s adventurer finds Welsh lake burning (10) 
W. H. Hudson’s hero, a murder victim (4) 

Fanny Burney’s hero brings gold to French town (7) 
Nancy, with German Consul, perhaps. (Is that U?) (7) 
Maroon, a famous name at Trent Bridge (4) 

Good Companion who upset Jem Harning (10) © 

Paul’s judge had a way of getting hold of half of him (7) 
Son served up to father in Trinity Street (4) 

Norse hero — a dolt when about fifty (4) 

What 1 down made to Gigadibs (7) 

Old lag of Edgar Wallace’s, showing finger-prints in bathroom? (5, 5) 
Second part of a couplet was very short (4) 

Fatal associate of Mechlin, perhaps — in the long run (7) 
Charles —— fell for Maria — lacking depth of feeling? (7) 
Knife — sounds like one of three gallopers (4) 
Swiss doctor has a rubber with ancient Roman doctor (10) 


CLUES DOWN 
Look in Russian river and press sceptical bishop: see 21 across (8) 
The Scholar Gipsy, Von Lager’s version (8) 
Miss Miggs asks why she wasn’t born so (4) 
‘Madame takes out 23” (Saki): ——— a good girl! (7) 
Turk who overthrows Soliman (7) 
Author of Behold the Fudge, and Brother Physician (unfinished) (6) 
Boy with French soul : aux Camélias (2, 4) 
Poet causes quite a lot of ennui in a cricketer (8) 
A Wells hero discussing the devil (8) 
Cries, including a drunken one: the last of them is familiar! (8) 
Giant, old Englishyin the grip of dire disease (8) 
Paraguayan statesman, brought European currency to Iowa (7) 
Mahomet’s camel walks unsteadily — taken in hand by A.A.! (2, 5) 
Shakespearean steward and ancient — was upset inside (6) 
15's master — see 4 down (6) 
Composer mentioned in war news (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 16 


NOTES 


ACROSS 


1. Bertha R.: the ruck. 9. R. of the - 


Lock. 13. Idylls of the Q . 15. Camoéns: 


lu(ck), siad. 20. anagram. 23. 
Meistersinger: sacs, H. 26. Proverbs 


xxx: ruga. 28. Ingres, Sion. 

DOWN 
2. Mrs Malaprop: Paris. 4. a nub is. 
5. anagram. 6. F. Thompson, ‘O 
world invisible’. 11. Rob Roy: os, 
bald, i, stone. 14. Arms and the Man: 
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Blunt. 17. boul(e). 18. my steres. 21. 
Macbeth i. 3. 23. Ervine: CL, egg. 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for | 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal © 
Order for Thirty-Three Shillings and Sixpence, which includes 
cost of postage. U.S.A. and Canada, $6. 
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